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SIGNIFICANT FINDINGS FOR THE REHABILITATION WORKER 



The primary purposes of the Project were: (1) to develop 

evaluation techniques and procedures; (2) to demonstrate 
procedures for coordinating and involving agencies; and 
(3) to research the data in vocationally rehabilitating 
disabled Navajos. 

The sample of clients was probably representative of the 
total disabled Navajo population, but not representative of 
the total Navajo population. English as a second language 
and a traditional culture were important factors limiting 
the validity of psychological tests. While some of these 
difficulties can be overcome by applying effective clinical 
rather than purely acturial techniques, tests vary in meaning 
with degree of enculturation of the individual. Project ser*” 
vice demands, also, interfered with gathering data. 

The intake efforts of the Project indicated that if disabled 
Navajos were to be recruited for rehabilitation, much indi- 
vidual contact is needed with the prospective client, his 
family, and referral sources. Therefore, Northern Arizona 
needs a professional intake person to devote full time to 
individual contact, correspondence *and follow-up efforts 
for the disabled members of different ethnic groups. 

■Counselors encountered difficulties in communication because 
English was a second language for most Navajo clients. View- 
ing the counselor as an authority figure often interfered 
with counseling rapport, and positive transference was dif- 
ficult to establish. However, when cultural and personality 
differences were anticipated and accepted, and when stereo- 
typing was avoided, constructive, warm, satisfying counseling 
relationships developed. 

In selecting appropriate tests a "shotgun" approach was used. 
The general ability tests were selected by empirical consid- 
erations and through a factor analytic construct validity 
approach. The general ability battery was reduced to the 
Wechsler ^dult intelligence Scale, the Revised Army Beta and 
the £^vep . In factor analyzing these three tests, four fac- 
tors were found which contributed 99.99 per cent of the total 
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variance. Navajo Rehabilitation clients scored significantly 
below the standardization population on all three tests. Gen~ 
eral ability test scores were related to actual number of 
years in school and school achievement as measured by the Iowa 
3]6sts — o.£_ Basic S kills . The disabled Navajo client group did 
not do as well on these tests as a non—disabled Navajo popu~ 
lation. The Navajo clients performed more slowly on dexteri~ 
ty tests. However, this slowness appears to be more a matter 
of experience and motivation than a lack of coordination. 

As determined by the original purposes, the Navajo Rehabili- 
tation Project was generally effective. If disabled Navajo 
clients who were classified as non-feasible are excluded, 
the vocational rehabilitation success percentage of between 
65 and 70 compares favorably with the total Arizona and na- 
tional averages. The WAIS Performance, the Revised Army 

and the Raven Progre ssive Matrices effectively identi- 
fied most disabled Navajos into general ability groups. 

A factor analytic study indicated that for the disabled Na- 
vajo population these tests showed some construct validity. 

It now appears unrealistic to develop a test composed of 
items derived from the Navajo culture and language. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation services should be offered to disabled 
members of minority ethnic groups, but it is not the respon- 
sibility of a vocational rehabilitation counselor to dis- . 
suade traditional people from their chosen way of life. 

Navajos are to some degree still victims of segregation, 
prejudice, unequal education, and job opportunities. Edu- 
cation and training is necessary to aleviate the general 
under-employment for Navajos and specifically affects the 
opportunities of disabled Navajos. 

•An Antabuse program was found effective for the treatment 
of several Navajo vocational rehabilitation clients with 
drinking problems and such a program probably could be use- 
ful with other alcoholic rehabilitation clients. 
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PREFACE 



The F-inal Report of t he Cooperative Program for Rehabilitation 
.of th^ Dis abled Indiaii j is an attempt to summarize the sig~ 
nificant phases of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project. The 

-RspQrl; will probably be complete enough to answer ques~ 
tions of those who have general interest in the Project. How- 
sver, some phases of the Project will have special meaning 
to some audiences. Thus, to supplement The Final Report (Mono- 
graph Number 1) , a num.ber of other monographs have been written, 
but have been reproduced in lesser number than this Report . 

The other monographs are available to this specialized audi- 
ence. The monographs are: 

Monograph Number 1, Final Report of the Cooperative Program 
-£Q£ — Rehabilit ation of the Disabled Indian , N. B. Henderson, 
Director . 

Monograph Number 2, Disabled Navaio Indians and Rehabilitation 
An Anthropological Overview . R. E. Kelly. 

Monograph Number 3, Navano Rehabilitation Project Intake 
Procedur es and Problems , V. L. Avallone . 

Monograph Number 4, Counseling Navaio Rehabilitation Clients ^ 

N. B. Henderson, and V. L. Avallone. 

Monograph Number 5, The Process of Validating a Test Battery 
jfor Navaio Rehabilitation Clients , L. T. Casto. 

Monograph Number 6, Education as a Process of Vocational 
Evaluation r Carole Caspar i. 

Monograph Number 7, Social Evaluation of Navaio Rehabilitation 
Clients ^ Carole Caspar!. 

Monograph Number 8, The Navajo Rehabilitation Project Pre- 
^Qcatlonal Laboratory , A. W. Cook and Carole Caspar!. 

Monograph Number 9, Placement Procedures and Results of the 
Navaio Rehabil itation Project . A. R. Sanchez. 
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The Rehabilitation Center of Northern Arizona University will 
honor requests for one or several copies of these monographs 
as long as the supply lasts. 

During the four years of Project existence, many people have 
served on the staff. Because of turnover almost every posi- 
tion has been occupied by at least two different people. Dr. 
Ronald A. Peterson, the first Director, wrote the original 
proposal and held the position of Director until June 1964, 
when Dr. Lawrence T. Casto became Director. Dr. Casto served 
until September 1964 when Dr . Peterson again assumed the 
Directorship of the Project. On August 15, 1965, Dr. Peterson 
again relinquished the position and Dr. Norman B. Henderson 
directed the Project until its close and assumed primary re- 
sponsibility for writing the Final Report , 

In addition to the people who were listed as authors of this 
report and authors of the monographs, others made noteworthy 
contributions to the Navajo Rehabilitation Project. The suc- 
cessful operation of the Project is attributable to the members 
of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project staff and to the referral 
agencies. Among these agencies, credit goes especially to the 
Northern Arizona Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
personal special credit goes to Vernon K. Cannon, Senior Coun- 
selor of that agency. Also, unusual recognition is made of 
Lawrence E. Powers, who served longer than any other full 
time employee on the Project and who was unusually effective 
in the intake process. His work on the Project helped to pre- 
pare him for his present position as Counselor for the Northern 
Arizona Office of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 




CHAPTER I 



SETTING AND BACKGROUND OF THE PROBLEM 



Navajo Reservation^ People and Culture 



Introduction 

A thorough and interesting description of the Navajo Reser~ 
vation may be read in Young (1961) . The historical and social 
background presented here has relied heavily on this source. 

Geography 

The Navajo Reservation is slightly larger than the combined 
areas of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. About 
two“thirds of it is situated in Northern Arizona; most of the 
other third is in New Mexico, but a small portion extends in~ 
to Utah. The elevation of the area ranges from three to over 
ten thousand feet. There are wooded mountain areas, some 
watered valley floors, much high desert and desert country, 
much exposed rock and stone. 

The summer days are quite warm in most areas; winter nights 
are often bitter cold. Most days are extremely clear and 
sunny. Many areas have a high proportion of windy days and 
blowing sand. Where snow falls it remains in most places 
only a short time. Thunderstorms lend drama to the summer, 
but in most areas water is an acute problem. Many Navajos 
haul it for miles. Much of the Reservation soil is classified 
as fair or worse and only eleven per cent is excellent for 
grazing (Young, 1961, Pp. 358-366) . The Reservation "range 
had been over-grazed since the 1880 's" (Aberle, 1966, P. 53) 
and the Federal Government has since the 1930 's attempted to 
control this over-grazing. This control has been a source of 
Navajo anti-government sentiment. 

The nature of the geography, the general water shortage, rela- 
tive uselessness of the land without irrigation, and the lack 
of discovery until recently 'of available valuable minerals 
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ciTGatGd littlG dGinand for thG land GxcGpt by thG Nava j os . 
Its lack of agricultural and minGral wesOth pGrmittGd thG 
Navajos to expand over the region and perinitted relative 
isolation of Navajos (Aberle, 1966, P. 37) . 



■Traditional and *'Anglo** Settlements 

Navajo population spills over the Reservation boundaries. 

A number of Navajo communities dangle more than fifty miles 
from the Reservation and Navajo hogans nestle against the 
outskirts of Gallup. On the other hand, there are high con“ 
centrations of "Anglo" population in or near some of the 
Government settlements such as Window Rock, Fort Defiance j, 
Tuba City, and Shiprock. The northwestern and northcentral 
sections of the Reservation are isolated and the sparse 
Navajo population there is more traditional than the people 
who live in the Shiprock and southern regions of the Reser- 
vation. Since 1950, a number of paved roads have spanned 
the Reservation and facilitated truck and automobile traf- 
fic. In fact, some of the large trucking firms from Denver 
or Salt Lake to Phoenix use the roads across the Reservation. 
Yet, much of the Reservation is served only by fourwheel- 
drive vehicle or wagon trails (Young, 1961, Pp. 135-137) . 



Popula tion Figures 

Reservation population has increased faster than the increase 
in Reservation lands, and the Navajo Tribe is the largest 
Indian group in the United States (Young, 1961, P. 321) . 

Now, there are over 100 thousand Navajos; and a high per- 
centage are young. For example, in 1961, over half of the 
Navajos were under twenty years of age, which is a much higher 
proportion than for the rest of the United States (Young, 1961, 
Bp. 325-327) . 



Historical considerations 

Anthropologists estimate that the Navajos were a part of the 
Apache invasion of the Southwest between 1400 and 1500 A.D. 
Navajos and Apaches speak an Athabaskan language also spoken 
in the interior of Alaska, Western Canada, and spots along 
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tliG North Pacific coast, At thG tiniG of thGir arrival they 
were probably hunters and gatherers; but, probably borrowed 
agriculture from the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest, After 
the arrival of the Spanish, the Navajos, somewhere between 
1500 and 1600 A«D., adopted sheep grazing and horsemanship. 
They became less nomadic and developed a combined agricul” 
tural, pastural and raiding culture. In 1864, Kit Carson 
conguered them, moved them several hundred miles with other 
conquered Apache groups, and crowded them all into Fort 
Sumner, New Mexico. Here they remained from 1864 to 1868. 
After much suffering, a Reservation was established for the 
Navajos in the Four Corners area where they returned in 
1868. Then, there were an estimated 6,000 Navajos (Underhill, 
1956, Bp. 156-204) . The Navajos were able to extend their 
Reservation by tribal purchase, presidential order, a judi- 
cation and other government action. The Reservation expanded 
especially westward, and contact with other Americans has 
increased. This increased contact has resulted in many 
changes in Navajo cultural, social, political, and economic 
life (Hester, 1962, Pp. 87-90; Underhill, 1956, Pp. 260-269; 
Kluchhohn, 1958, Ep. 111-117) . 

The Navaio Nuclear Family 

The biological or nuclear family, consisting of parents and 
children who occupy a single dwelling, is the basic unit of 
social and economic cooperation among Navajos, Monogamy is 
the general pattern of marriage. Polygyny was a part of the 
cultural pattern and still exists among a few of the wealthy 
in stock raising areas. Multiple wives almost always main- 
tain separate households unless they are related (Shepardson, 
1963, Bp. 28-29) . 

The Extended Family 

Most Navajos are a part of an extended family, which also 
acts as an economic and social unit. Traditionally the 
family locus was ideally matrilocal. Matrilocal influence 
is still strong. The extended family residence unit, today, 
usually consists of up to ten households of biological fami- 
lies, and they are usually located within "shouting” distance 
of each other (Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1958, Pp. 56-58) . 

There is some tendency for younger Navajos today to break 
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away from the extended family life and establish independent 
residences. This tendency is seen in the more acculturated 
areas such as Tuba City, Window Rock, and Shiprock. Some 
extended families, particularly those relying on grazing for 
part of their income, have a winter residence and another 
summer residence (Shepardson, 1963, Bp. 30-32) . 

The Outfit 

A combination of extended families sometimes join together 
to pool their economic and social resources. The size of 
the outfit depends upon the wealth of its male leader and 
his wife or wives and may include one hundred or more per- 
sons.. The outfit is often the~basic unit for credit which 
is extended by traders. Different outfits are joined to- 
gether by clan affiliation (Kluckhohn, 1944, Bp. 62-63) . 

The clan 



The traditional functions df the clan have been destroyed by 
the supra-clan central organization fostered by the United 
States Government. However, certain sentimental bonds in- 
^olving hospitality and friendship continue among members, 
of same clan. An earlier prohibition of .marrying within- 
the. clan or clusters of related clans is much less obeyed . - 
today (Shepardson, 1963, Bp. 35-36; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1958, Bp. 63—66) . There is a tendency for certain clans to . 
predominate in a given area. This kind of geographic pre— 
ponderancy may indicate that at one time clans were local 
groups (Shepardson, 1963, Bp. 36; Levy, 1962, Pp. 781-801) . 

The Navaio Tribe as a S ocial Unit 

Tribal consciousness among Navajos is a rather recent phe- 
nomenon. In the past what unity existed was based upon. such 
cultural factors as the possession of a common language, 
territory, and similar customs and ceremonies ^ Traditionally, 

social unit among Navajos was the band, which 
occupied a specific territory and was led by a headman. 

Navajos were not treated as a single tribal unit until they 
were involved in treaty negotiations with the United States 
Government (Shepardson, 1963, Pp. 26-53) . 
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Leadership 

Traditionally there was no unified social and political 
organization, but leadership existed in the form of the 
nata^ni or band leader who v/as considered to have wisdom, 
good personal character, persuasive oratory, and some su~ 
pernatural power . Today the ability to speak both languages 
well and to deal with the federal government authorities 
effectively is often important (Shepardson, 1963, ;Pp. SC- 
SI) . The headman holds no coercive powers but must rely 
upon his personal ability to lead or influence the others 
by admonition. "Community" decisions at meetings which 
are lengthy with much discussion are usually unanimous. 

Psrhaps the real influence on the outcome of the meeting 
will be agreements made "behind the scenes" with an influ- 
encial or prestigious man (Shepardson, 1963, P. 48) . 

Pj^ J-itical Organization Tnday 

The Navajo Tribal Council, located at Window Rock, Arizona 
constitutes the full-time executive branch of Navajo govern- 
ment. The Tribal Council has legislative and executive powers. 
It makes the major policy decisions of the Tribe. However, 
such decisions are subject to the approval or veto of the 
Secretary of the Interior of the United States. Councilmen 
are elected from Chapter House districts. The Council certi- 
fies the Chapters, requires them to file regular reports of 
their meetings, and pays per diem salaries to each Chapter 
president, vice-president, and secretary. Chapters process 
welfare applications submitted to the Council, conduct pri- 
mary elections, and plan and administer public works in their 
jurisdiction. The Chapter serves as the principle means of 
communication between the local area and the Tribal Council. 
Courts enforce the chapter decisions. Chapter officers are 
elected by a majority. 

Another local organization connected to the Tribal Council 
is the Grazing Committee. Grazing Committees handle the 
district grazing regulations which are adopted by the Tribal 
Council. The members of the Committee are chosen in local 
elections . 
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While the groups involved in the Tribal Government are quite 
distinct, their areas of authority are not always well de~ 
fined, and jurisdictional disputes occur with considerable 
frequency (Shepafdson, 1963, Bp. 64-67) . 

The Tribal judicial system consists of seven judges and 
several courts criminal, civil, and probate. Jurisdiction 
includes all cases except those involving federal offenses. 

Housing 

The hogan/ a round or octagonal house made of timbers and 
earth,, is the traditional Navajo home, and according to 
tribal studies in selected communities, about five per cent 
of Navajo homes are hogans . Frame structures, often sub- 
standard, comprise about 30 per cent of the housing, while 
the remaining are combinations of hogan and frame construc- 
tion. To correct substandard housing on the Reservation, the 
Tribe has instituted a low cost construction program. Accord- 
ing to tribal surveys, an average of 6.1 persons occupy each 
room; but a sizeable number of structu::es house eight or more 
persons. Over three-quarters of the homes are only small, 
one-room houses, it is common to see various types of struc- 
tures in residence clusters. Residence clusters typically 
comprise several habitational structures, ramadas or summer 
shades, outhouses, corrals, storage buildings, and a trash 
dump. Since the traditional hogan retains ceremonial impor- 
tance, most of these clusters contain at least one hogan. 

Much Navajo daily life is carried on outside; thus homes are 
usually crowded only at night and during bad weather. Few 
Navajo homes have a piped water supply or electricity. The 
distance to domestic water for most Navajo homes is greater 
than one mile. Poor sanitation near houses often precludes 
a closer proximity to domestic water supplies. Navajo homes 
often have dirt floors, a single stove, li.ttle furniture, 
and no windows. (Young, 1961, fp. 304-307 and 367-368; 
Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1958, Pp. 44-47) . 

Housing varies from "shanty towns" on the margins of some 
modern towns to quite substantial houses and traditional 
llQg^n clusters in the hinterland. Housing reflects economic 
status and acculturation. Nava j os living on the Reservation 
usually pay no rent or utilities. House payments and the 
cost of erecting houses are usually low. 
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Food 

Perhaps one of the aspects of Navajo culture which exempli" 
fied change as well as retention of traditional patterns is 
in foodstuffs. Today the "Anglo*' influence is seen in canned 
foods of all kinds, coffee, soda pop, and candies. In the 
past, fish and meat of certain animals such as bear were taboo. 
Mutton and fry bread became important staples. Now there are 
very few bear left and canned sardines are eaten. To educate 
Navajos in the importance of proper food, governmental schools 
and agencies have programs extolling balanced diets (Hester, 
1962, Pp. 27, 59, 73) . 

Clothing 

Many “traditionally oriented" Navajo women wear fluted calico 
skirts which were copied from the dress of the Spanish or of 
officers' wives at Fort Sumner. They wear velveteen blouses, 
Pendleton blankets or shawls, and often abundant jewelry. 

"Traditional" Navajo men wear "Western" dress. Older men 
often wear a belt of large conchos, a turquoise necklace and 
earrings, tall-crowned dark hats, and Navajo style moccasins. 
"Traditional" Navajo men and women wear their hair tied in a 
long vertical knot on back, called a chonao (Young, 1961, P.5) . 

Education 

The first formal schools started about 1870, and were folloived 
in 1883 by the first boarding school at Fort Defiance. By 
1958, there were forty-nine on-Reservation schools, seventeen 
of f-Reservation boarding schools, thirty-seven trailer day 
schools and about twenty-five mission schools. In this same 
year, a little over 28,000 children, of all grades, were 
enrolled in these schools whereas in 1939 there had been 
only 6,375 enrolled pupils. Over half of the gain made before 
1958 was made after 1952. Navajo interest in education, par- 
ticularly in learning English, has increased greatly since 
World War II. Since 1933, a number of Navajos have been 
employed as either teachers or administrators. Also, since 
this time, a modern "progressive" type of education has be- 
come the policy in the Navajo schools. This "progressive" 
education is a radical change from the previous, rather harsh. 
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niilitary“like disciplined school environment^, and Tribal 
Council Scholarship Committee funds provide for higher edu^ 
cation for Navajos (Young, 1961, Pp. 7“29) . 

Commun ication Media 

Presently, communication media on the Reservation is largely 
derived from "Western" technology. Telephone lines connect 
major communities and smaller trading post settlements, but 
telephones are found in only a few acculturated Navajo homes 
in larger centers. Navajo language radio broadcasts are trans- 
mitted from commercial stations in bord^.r towns, and official 
Tribal Council news is broadcast from a Sallup station. Most 
families own at least one portable radio. A weekly Tribal 
newspaper. The Navajo Times, is printed in English and carries 
Reservation news. It is sold at many trading posts, cafes, 
and service stations, but readers must be familiar with writ- 
ten English. Non- commercial radio communication is used by 
the Tribal Police radio network. There are interesting stories 
about the construction of television reception antenaaas-. Al- - 
though there are few airstrips on the Reservation, landing 
facilities are located in Window Rock, Monument Valley, Tuba 
City, Pinon, Kayenta, and the Navajo Mountain area. Mail is ' 
delivered from Flagstaff or Gallup and reaches local trading 
posts nearly every day. 

Informal word-of-mouth and Chapter meetings and other assem- 
blies are more traditional channels of communication. 

Economics 

In about two generations, Navajo economy has changed from a 
herding and farming to a wage— money economy. The depression 
of the 1930 's reduced the importance of agriculture and. sheep 
raising in Navajo economy; thus, by 1936, wages paid to Navajos 
represented 34 per cent of the total Reservation income (Young, 
1961, ‘P. 212) . Individual income in 1960 for Navajos has been 
tabulated under three categories: (1) earned cash income 

equalled 68.18 per cent; (2) unearned cash income, 11.8 per 
cent; (3) unearned, non-cash income, 19.3 per cent. Average 
income for a five member family, including all free services^ 
would approximate $2,600 (Young, 1961, P. 228). 
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Of the total earned cash income for Navajo individuals in 
1960, 37.2 per cent originated from Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
United States Public Health Service, or Tribal payrolls, and 
B per cent, from private industry. United States Army Depots, 
and Federal construction projects such as the Glen Canyon 
Dam. Other minor sources of earned cash income included 
agriculture and stock raising (7.7 per cent) and off-Reser- 
vation railroad work (3.8 per cent) . But the average per 
capita income still remained between one-third and one-fqurth 
of the United States national average of $2,166. (Young 1961 
P. 229) . 

The Navajo attitude toward work and money differs from the 
Protestant Ethic" viewpoint of "Anglos." To most Navajos, 
work does not have the moral value attached to it by "Anglos." 
Navajos are largely oriented towards immediacy and acts of 
practical value. (Leighton, 1944, P. 234). Jobs are per- 
formed for cash which may be used to buy material goods and 
food. Indebtedness and unemployment are not particularly 
avoided or abhorred by most Navajos. if money can be obtained 
by not working, traditional Navajos see no reason to hold jobs 
but they "work" nonetheless by herding, shearing or dipping 
sheep, building hogans, wood cutting, and general household 
maintenance (Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1958, pp. 220-22; Albert, 
1956, pp. 221-248:). 

♦ 

Urban Living 



The urbanization of American Indians was a topic of anthro- 
pological research by a Project staff anthropologist (Kelly, 
1966) . 

An American Indian coming to an "Anglo" city is generally 
driven by two forces; economic necessity which may cause him 
to leave the Reservation, and emotional attachment which may 
'pull" him back to the Reservation. Navajos often have had 
little experience with rent and utility payments, traffic, 
and discrimination practices of some "Anglos." Other charac- 
teristics of Indians in urban areas are conspicuous alcohol 
consumption (much higher than that found in other ethnic min- 
orities) , a confining identification of "Indianness " , and a 
desire to travel back and forth between the Reservation and 
the city. 
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Northern Arizona communities are not large, but some are 
close to parts of the Reservation. Greater "Anglo" famili- 
arity with Indians in Arizona may or may not result in 
greater discrimination. Nevertheless, many Navajos often 
visit and shop in Flagstaff, Gallup, and othe^ towns; and 
they are generally 'familiar with the appearance of the city, 
but are not familiar with the mechanics of daily urban living. 
Fortunately, visits of Navajos from the Reservation to the 
towns are not generally difficult, and disabled Navajo clients 
often found in Flagstaff friends who came from the Reservation. 

■N^vaio jyalues Rela ted to Work and Economics 

Because the values of a culture or sub-culture influence 
economic behavior, it is important to mention some Navajo 
values which affect their responses to work situations, their 
training for employment, and their rehabilitation. 

Major Navajo values which define the concept of "goodness" 
are productiveness, generosity, dependability, helpfulness, 
and ability to get along with others. Health, strength, 
possessions and their care, and practical skills are highly 
valued since these qualities are necessary for a person to be 
able to work. However, "work" is not "good" in itself, but 
only for where it leads. Industry is prized not only because 
it enabled the acquisition of other basic necessities, but 
also because it can lead to the accumulation of possessions, 
including ceremonial knowledge. Consistent with notions of 
intra-kingroup cooperation, displays of wealth, however, are 
expressions of the extended family and even the "outfit" 
rather than a personal matter. A "rich man" among Navajos, 
consequently, does not have the same kind of individual 
freedom in disposing of his wealth as does his "Anglo" coun- 
terpart. (Albert, 1956, Bp. 224-225) . 

Positive personal characteristics that are admired are af- ■ * 
fectionate duty to relatives, pleasant behavior to everyone, 
generosity, and self-control; one should cheerfully cooperate 
with the people with whom he interacts. Personal excellehne 
involves knowledge, good speaking ability, and a good physi^e 
and facial appearance. There is always the possibility that 
a man who accumulates too much may be accused of being a witch. 
Converse to the positive values are the negative values of 
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laziness, stinginess, destructiveness, and cruelty to others 
(Kluckhohn, and Leighton, 1958, Pp. 220-223) . 

Nature is more powerful than man, and traditional Navajos do 
not minimize attempts at mastery over nature. However, they 
carry out a number of activities, mostly ritual, aimed at 
controlling nature or remedying damage caused by nature. In 
effect, nature will take care of people if the proper behavior 
and rules are observed. For the most part, actual practical 
interference with nature (constructing dams, etc.) is consi- 
dered a waste of time. 

The Navajo religious system contains many different cere- 
monials and is basically a set of techniques for acquiring 
food, restoring health, generally enduring survival, and 
affording security. While the curing rites are strongly 
focused on individuals, the patient's immediate "kinfolk'' 
contribute by furnishing money and in helping to make prepara- 
tions. The community participates by observing. Giving a 
ceremonial is a way of gaining social prestige (Young, 1961, 

P. 522; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 1958, P. 163) . 

Death and everything connected with it (including ghosts, 
in the form of humans, animals, birds, fire, and whirlwinds) 
are greatly feared. Since most dead persons turn into ghosts, 
any dead person is a potential source of danger (Kluckhohn, 
and Leighton, 1958, Pp. 126, 142) . 

Witches are evil people of both sexes, the living counter- 
parts of ghosts, who violate moral and religious rules. They 
are able to acquire property and to cause the illness and death 
of their enemies. Such danger can be avoided by performing 
the proper ceremonials which ultimately cause the witch's 
death. Although most Navajos are highly reluctant to discuss 
it with "Anglos", belief in witchcraft is widespread. As a 
method of social control, the fear of being called a witch is 
a strong deterrent to certain excess activities such as the 
accumulation of too much wealth. Furthermore, either becoming 
a witch or attacks upon witches serve as channels for the 
release of aggressions (Kluckhohn, 1944; Kluckhohn and Leighton, 
1958, Pp. 128-132) . 
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Today thGXG axG diffGiGnt dGgxGGs of adhGXGncG to thG Navajo 
cultural systGm doponding upon thG amount, quality, and in- 
tons ity of contact individual Navajos have had with "Anglos", 
school attendance, and off— Reservation experience either in 
work or ill the armed services. The time in life of this con- 
tact and the home influence will, also, determine the attach- 
ment a Navajo has toward either society. The replacement of 
one way of life for another often entails considerable con- 
fusion regarding which set of culturally derived principles 
to follow, "Anglo" or Navajo. 

■ Somg Higtorical Background for Present Welfare Practices 

The United States Government treaty with the Navajos in 1868, 
did not provide for expansion of area to compensate for the 
population explosion on the Reservation. However, "the treaty 
itself granted aid to the members of the Tribe for a period of 
ten years in the form of clothing, tools, and other necessities. 
...Provision was also made for the purchase" of cattle, and 
corn, "for the relief of the needy" (Young, 1961, P. 287). Later 
assistance was given to other Indians in the form of commodi- 
ties. A report on the problems of Indian administration recom- 
mended "the need for trained social workers in the Indian ser- 
vice and the addition of social case worker positions" (Young, 
1961, P. 289) . In 1941, "a branch of community services which 
include the Division of Welfare" was created and in 1943, 

"social worker position was established on '.he Navajo Reser- 
vation" (Young, 1961, P. 289) . 

During the depression of the 30 's, Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Utah "established public welfare departments." They offered 
"old age assistance, aid to dependent children and the blind, 
but neither Arizona nor New Mexico initially included assis- 
tance to the Indians under their state welfare programs" 

(Young, 1961, P. 289) . During this time campaigns were begun 
to include Indians under the state welfare programs. "As a 
result, applications for public assistance were 'accepted both 
by Arizona add New Mexico but no payments were made immediately 
to eligible Navajos by the States" (Young, .1961,' P. 290) . In 
the late 1930 's both New Mexico and Arizona finally granted 
old age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind. 
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Federal assistance has traditionally been in the form of 
rations 

to families who were certified as destitute It was 

not until 1945 that general assistance in the form of 
checks was extended to Navajos in lieu of rations. It 
was not until 1948, that the administration of general 
assistance was placed in the Navajo Branch of Welfare 
(Young, 1961, P. 290) . 

A concerted effort with a special staff of Indian social 
workers in 1948 established case records that would contain 
all necessary information required to establish eligibility 
for public assistance under the various state programs or of 
general assistance under the Bureau of Indian Affairs (Young, 
1961, P. 293). Also in 1948, "Congress appropriated .. .a 
niillioR dollars for an emergency relief program for the Na- 
vajos. Work under this appropriation was started at once on 
the construction of roads, soil conservation, irrigation, and 
school and hospital repair" (Young, 1961, P. 293) . Also 
during 1948, the Bureau of Indian Affairs established an off- 
Reservation program to employ more than 13,000 Navajos in 
^sil^oad, agriculture, mining, and other types of work. Most 
of this of f-Reservation work was temporary. The government 
continued to help Navajos find work and settle away from the 
Reservation permanently, but the success of these efforts 
has always been limited because of housing, education, and 
health problems, and the reluctance of most Navajos to leave 
their homeland (Young, 1961, P. 293) . The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has also sponsored Adult Education programs to com- 
pensate for the lack of the usual American childhood educa- 
tion program among the Indians. 

Thus, :federal and state government efforts to meet Indian 
educational, employment, economic, and social needs is not 
new. This brief outline of Navajo background, relying as it 
does heavily on Young, is necessary to understand the context 
of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project. 

Prevalence of Disability 

The prevalence of disability among Navajos is difficult to 
determine. No accurate census of disabled persons apparently 
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exists in the Bureau of Indian Affairs tribal records; avail- 
able figures only give a probable order of magnitude. Most 
probably the proportion of disabled persons is greater than 
the general United States population^ but this cannot be 
shown with available data. However, using an incidence of 
14.6 disabled persons per 1,000 population (Young, 1958), a 
group of 1,460 Navajo people needed some assistance in making 
an adjustment to their physical disabilities. This rate is 
only approximate, because of poor case finding and poor re- 
porting of data. 

In fiscal year 1964, there were a total of 5,440 known and 
treated cases of disability — this total is 5.4 per cent of 
the total Navajo population. These figures can be misleading 
in an attempt to determine how many Nava j os are in need of 
vocational rehabilitation because some of these disabling con- 
ditions were neither serious nor long enduring. Kelly (1967, 
Monograph Number 2) presented in detail, attitudes toward, 
techniques for testing, impact of modern medicine on, and 
historical perspective about Navajo illness and disability. 



Rehabilitation Efforts Before the Navajo 
Rehabilitation Project 

The history of Vocational Rehabilitation Services to the 
Navajo Indian population can only be understood when atten- 
tion is again paid to the vastness of Northern Arizona. Nor- 
thern Arizona includes half the area, but less than a third 
of the diverse population of Arizona. This vastness alone 
makes it impossible for a single Division of Vocational Rehab- 
ilitation counselor to serve adequately the Navajos, let alone 
the other ethnic groups of Northern Arizona. Even though by 
1955 the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor and 
the Division administrators recognized a rehabilitation need 
and attempted to provide rehabilitation services to the Navajo 
population, geographic and ethnic obstacles made adequate 
service impossible. 

During the five-year period from 1957 to 1962, a total of 
thirty-three Navajo clients were served by the Northern Arizona 
Office of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. Even for 
this limited number, services were hampered by a lack of rehab- 
ilitation facilities. The majority of these clients were not 
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successfully rehabilitated. The small number of Navajo Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation clients served and the low proportion 
of Navajo success contributed to the development of a research 
and demonstration program, the Navajo Rehabilitation Project. 



Development of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project 

Instrumental in developing the Navajo Rehabilitation Project 
was the Northern Arizona Rehabilitation Advisory Committee. 

It was established under the leadership of the Senior Counse- 
lor from the Northern Arizona Office of the Division ofi.Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Serving on this committee were repre- 
sentatives from Boards of County Supervisors from Northern 
Arizona, the Navajo Tribe, United States Public Health Ser- 
vice, Arizona Legislature, Department of Welfare, Southwest 
School of Missions, the Easter Seal Society, Arizona State 
College, Regional Office of the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

In 1961, through the efforts of this Advisory Committee the 
president of the college agreed to foster a project which 
would provide rehabilitation services on the college campus. 

In 1962, the President of Arizona State College invited a 
graduate of a doctoral rehabilitation and counseling psychology 
training program to become a faculty member of the college. 

He was assigned by the college to formulate the Navajo Rehab- 
ilitation Project and he served for the first two years as 
Director of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project. He, along with 
the other Northern Arizona people interested in developing a 
program for rehabilitating disabled Navajos, and a representa- 
tive of the San Francisco Regional Office of the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration met to plan the development of 
this research and demonstration Project. Information from these 
sources helped lay the groundwork for the grant proposal pre- 
pared by the college representative. 



The Purpose and Rationale 

The general purpose of this Project was to demonstrate that a 
state college, working in cooperation with a group of com- 
munity agencies and organizations can find methods and techni- 
ques to overcome cultural and language barriers in evaluating 
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and training disabled Navaj o Indians for placement in jobs 
on the Reservation. 

The specific purposes were (1) to explore the potentials of 
disabled Navajos for rehabilitation and subsequent adjustment 
on the Reservation; (2) to explore the extent to which dis- 
abilities among Navajos constitute employment and training 
handicaps; (3) to explore which methods, techniques and pro- 
ceduices of evaluation currently in use are appropriate for 
vocational evaluation of people in the Navajo culture; (4) 
to demonstrate what constitutes maximal vocational evaluation 
of Navajos; (5) to determine the minimal amount of communica- 
tion skills necessary for effective vocational rehabilitation 
of Navajos; (6) to explore how local social agencies can better 
coordinate their services for the successful rehabilitation 
of Navajos; (7) to determine whether any factors can be used 
to identify Indians on the Reservation most likely to succeed 
in the vocational rehabilitation process; (8) to investigate 
family and employer attitudes and reactions to rehabilitation 
of members, and to determine how best to enlist their coopera- 
tion in rehabilitation planning; (9) to identify problems 
peculiar to rehabilitation of disabled Navajo Indians; (ID) 
to explore appropriate placement techniques on ah Indian Res- 
ervation; (11) to investigate what job potentials exist for 
the disabled on a reservation; and (12) to explore how an 
evaluation and training unit on a college campus can further 
faculty understanding of a different cultural group. 

Some of these purposes were emphasized, some combined with 
others, some faded in importance and new purposes were gen- 
erated by the service and research aspects of the Project. 



Relevant Literature 

.Comparison of Navaio and Appalachian Attitudes and Problems 

Many comparisons can be made of Navajos with the people of 
Appalachia. In the hill country of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, great economic changes are occur ing, making it neces- 
sary for many of the population to leave their hills and seek 
employment elsewhere (United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 1964) . These same economic and social- 
psychological pressures operate with Navajos. Zintz (1967, 
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92) notGS that "thG RGSGrvation can support no moxG than 
a third of the Navajo population if they are to, in any mea- 
sure, approximate the usually expected standard of living." 

Many of the people in Appalachia survive only by the receipt 
of welfare funds (United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, 1964, P. 6) . There are many more people 
than there are available jobs, and even if a man does find 
work, he often earns less money than he could receive from 
welfare payments, on the Navajo Reservation, too, there is 
a scarcity of jobs; the disabled Navajo receiving regular 
welfare checks is a financial benefit to his family (Kelly, 
1967, P. 16), and there is often little incentive to look 
for a low-paying job off the Reservation. 

Heavy drinking and spree drinking is a common behavior pat- 
tern of both Appalachians and Navajos. Of the Appalachians, 
the Mental Health Report (United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1964, P. 10) states that "Drinking is 
a definite part of the culture of young men... The Appalachian 
hill people... get the maximum nuisance value out of alcohol," 

A large proportion of the Navajo people, as well, exhibit 
drinking behavior that gets them into trouble. A large per- 
centage of Navago men have arrest records that indicate they 
have been jailed for drunk and disorderly conduct. Drinking 
often interferes with employment, since Navajos in jail miss 
work and often lose their jobs as a result. 

Another similarity of Navajos and the people of Appalachia is 
their strong family ties. The family is a close unit. Sharing 
what the family has with less fortunate relatives is common to 
both these cultural groups (United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1964; Thompson, 1964) . 

Proiects Related t o the Navaio Rehabilitation Project 

In the last few years in the United States interest has in- 
creased in rehabilitation efforts especially with the poverty- 
stricken, the unemployed, and the culturally different. 

A project entitled "A New Attack Upon Rural Poverty" has been 
in progress at Northern Michigan University (Ryan, 1965) . This 
project was established to experiment with ways of solving 
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unemployment among rural high school drop~outs. The services 
offered were basic education, job orientation, counseling, 
job training, and limited placement. At the end of the first 
five months of operation, the project staff believed that the 
clients were making good progress. No report was available 
as to the current status of this project. 

In eastern North Carolina a manpower improvement project has 
been established to assist the unemployed (McDonald, 1965) . 
The socio-economic characteristics of this area are a long 
economic decline, low levels of education and family income, 
and severe cultural deprivation. Job opportunities were to 
be explored, and some redirection of the rural worker to 
other areas of the state for employment was to be attempted. 
On-the-job training possibilities were explored and found to 
be plentiful. Basic education was seen as a prerequisite to 
vocational training because most of the clients had fifth 
grade education or less. At the time the progress report 
was written, the project had only been in operation a few 
months; but the rural population was receiving the project 
with enthusiasm. A specific manpower development experimental 
and demonstration project sponsored by the North Carolina 
Fund is titled "Manpower Improvement Through Community Effort 
II" (Jones, 1966) . This project is attempting to provide 
adult basic education, on-the-job training programs, and coun- 
seling services for rural illiterates. Twenty-five per cent 
of their qualified client load is Indian; 72 per cent are 
Njggro; and 37 per cent are Caucasian. 

/ 

The Jewish Employment and Vocational Service in St. Louis, 
Missouri, (1965) has sponsored a youth training project. 

This project combined job training, work adjustment training, 
and counseling "class" sessions. Placement services are 
provided for the clients after their training is completed. 

In their April, 1965 report, the project had served 79 clients 
40 of these had been placed in training, and 36 had been 
placed in jobs. Six of those placed in jobs were unsuccessful 
and were terminated. 

The goals of the Michigan Catholic Conference Job Training 
Center in Lansing, Michigan (1965) were to recruit and test 
three hundred persons who had had little formal education. 
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little ability to converse or write in English, and who 
represented relatively unmarketable skills. One half of 
those tested were selected for skill training developed by 
the Center. The clients included Negroes, Mexicans, and 
other Spanish- speaking peoples, and a few American Indians. 

All the clients selected were in need of basic education, 
were unemployed, and were culturally and financially deprived. 
The Job Training provided basic education, counseling and 
job training programs for the clients. Of a total client 
group of 172 clients, 103 were in training or had finished 
training. Twenty-seven clients in this group had been placed 
in jobs. Sixty-nine clients were terminated, with thirty- 
six terminations for positive reasons, such as finding a 
job. Some of the tentative conclusions reached by this pro- 
ject were that (1) it was possible and feasible to train the 
hard-core unemployed; (2) a full 104 weeks of training (in- 
cluding basic education) was necessary for some clients, 
particularly those functioning upon entry below a fourth 
grade level; (3) .clients' performances on the General Ap- 
titude Test Battery could be considerably improved after an 
intensive three months basic education program, allowing 
some clients to qualify for Man Power Development Training 
Act job training programs; and (4) a need for more non-verbal 
and culture-free tests was noted. In the summary of the pro- 
gress report, it was stated that, "To build an eTfective pro- 
gram of re-training and re-orientation of the hard-core un- 
.employed, a program must begin to meet the individual needs 
of the disadvantaged person on his level. No amount of test- 
ing, counseling, basic education can or will be significant 
if needs, desires and the future of the individual are over- 
looked in deference to the structure or the expedience of 
the program itself" (Michigan Catholic Conference, 1965, P. 

38) . 

Another demonstration-research training program for the hard- 
core unemployed was located at Virginia State Colle 7 '» in 
Norfolk (Cooper, 1964) . The project was designed to study 
and develop materials and techniques for training hard-core 
unemployed workers, and to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
vocational-technical education, general education, and coun- 
seling in training these workers for selected occupations. 

The project trained one hundred men for a year in electronics, 
auto mechanics, sheet metal, maintenance technology, and 
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masonry. The trainees were paid 25 dollars a week during 
4 . the training period. The experimental group of trainees 

will he compared with a control group who did not receive 
training in a follow-up study of job success. 

Two Indian rehabilitation projects had a purpose similar to 
the Navajo Rehabilitation Project, the Montana Project (John- 
son, 1966) and the Alaska Project (Project Staff, 1966) . The 
purpose of the project at Northern Montana College was "to 
identify factors associated with and to improve the effec- 
tiveness of vocational training in rehabilitating handicapped 
Montana Indians" (Johnson, 1966, P, 1) . When the Montana 
Project began, "no published literature relative to solving 
problems in rehabilitating Indians was known to exist" (John- 
son, 1966, P'.V.) . The Montana Indian Rehabilitation Project 
and its staff were a multi-purpose surveillance and evaluation 
unit attached temporarily to a vocational training institution. 
The project acted as a liaison between rehabilitation and 
higher education. A select group of Indian clients were 
chosen to begin training programs at Montana State College. 

Most of these training programs were of a vocation-technical 
nature. The project staff provided guidance and counseling, 
remedial education, and other supportive functions for their 
Indian clients. The average grade completed by these project 
clients was 10.96, relatively higher than that of the average 
(9.2) Division of Vocational Rehabilitation Indian referral 
excluding Northern Montana College Project clients, and much 
higher than Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients (6.6) . 

The Montana College Project staff did not actively place any 
of their clients, as the placement function was performed by 
other existing agencies such as the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Montana Employment Service, and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 

The Rehabilitation Project at the Alaska Native Medical Center 
has as its purpose the utilization of research and demonstra- 
tion methods to solve rehabilitation problems unique to the 
Alaskan Native people (Rehabilitation Project Staff, 1966) . 

This Project is very similar in purpose the Navajo Rehabili- 
tation Project. Both Projects are concerned with the develop- 
ment of evaluation techniques for the rehabilitation of 
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disabled Indian groups. In the 1966 Progress Report, the 
Alaska Project had evaluated 204 clients, and had provided 
basic adult education and referral services to appropriate 
agencies such as the Alaska Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, the Manpower Development and Training Program, and 
the South Central Alaska Project for Habilitation House 
Assistance . 

One of the major problems similar to the Navajo Rehabili- 
tation Project noted by the Alaska Project was the high 
incidence of alcoholism among their clients. 

Problems in Testing M inority Groups 

There is considerable evidence that the culturally different 
person in the United States is handicapped on tests of intel- 
ligence, Negroes, American Indians, Mexican-Americans, immi- 
grants, and other minority groups do not, in general, perform 
as well on measures of intelligence as do other children 
(Klineberg, 1963; Anastasi, 1963, Bp. 563-570; Carlson and 
Henderson, 1950) . Klineberg strongly believes that "there is 
no scientifically acceptable evidence that ethnic groups 
differ in innate abilities" (1963, P. 202) . 

Test performance is influenced by a varity of factors, in- 
cluding language differences, educational experiences, social 
and economic level, and in the facilities for intellectual 
advancement that are available (Anastasi, 1963, P. 192; 
Klineberg, 1935) . Klineberg (1935) also stresses that test 
questions may convey different meanings to people of a dif- 
ferent culture than those presupposed. "The experiences of 
people living in different cultures may vary in such a way 
as to lead to basically different perceptual responses, lend 
a different meaning to their actions" XAnastasi, 1963, P. 

550) . 

Within the United States cultural setting, intelligence is 
largely defined in terms of verbal abilities (Anastasi, 1963) . 
Indian children are usually language handicapped; they average 
consistently below the white norms on verbal tests; but on 
non-verbal tests or tests of performance they score as well 
as white children. Thus interpretation of test results with 
minority groups must be done carefully. The Work Group of 
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the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
lists three areas of difficulty in the use of standardized 
tests with minority groups (1964, P. 130) : 

1) they may not provide reliable differentiation in the 
range of the minority group's scores; 

2 ) ' their predictive validity for minority groups may be 
quite different from that of the standardization and 
validation groups; 

3) the validity of their interpretation is strongly 

^ dependent upon an adequate understanding in the social 
and cultural background of the group in question. 

The Work Group concludes their study by emphasizing that test 
scores of minority group children may have different meanings 
than similar test scores of non-minority children, and that 
test scores should not be used to indicate fixed levels of 
performance of potential (1964, P. 143) . 



The Setting 



JaSLqa.tiQa 

The Navajo Rehabilitation Project was housed on the Arizona 
State College campus. Flagstaff, Arizona (population 25,000) . 
At the beginning of the Project, the college enrollment was 
3,345 students. In May of 1966, Arizona State College had an 
enrollment of over 5,000 students and it became Northern 
Arizona University, in 1967, at the close of the Project, 
over 6,000 regular college students were enrolled. The City 
of Flagstaff was also rapidly expanding. 

■Dey^loment of Nort hern Arizona Rehabilitation Center 

Shortly after the Project began the demand for evaluation 
services was obvious for others than just the Navajo popula- 
tion of Northern Arizona. Thus, the Rehabilitation Center 
was founded. At the close of the Project, the Center offered 
vocational and psychological evaluation, physiotherapy, adult 
remedial education, pre-schooling for the mentally retarded, 
speech therapy, and other related services. 
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Related Organizations 
Jlivision of Vocational Rehabilitation 

since the overwhelming majority of Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project clients were referred through the Nortfiern Arizona 
Office of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
since most of the clients also remained clients of the Divi- 
sion office, other agencies had difficulty separating the 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project from the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. When the Project was conceived, as mentioned 
earlier, there was only one counselor, the Senior Counselor, 
in the Northern Arizona Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
office. In 1964, another counselor was added to the staff; 
then a third, in the fall of 1966. Thus, as the Project con- 
tinued, there was a case load increase in the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation Office; and an increase in per- 
sonnel to handle this load. Obviously, Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project intake and other activities added to the case load 
of the Northern Arizona Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The overwhelming majority of referrals was from, and the 
highest proportion of communication was with, the Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation; but other agencies performed vital 
services in meeting the needs of Navajo Rehabilitation Project 
clients, and to facilitate these services much communication 
with them was essential. 

Public Health Service 

The United States Public Health Service was one of these 
agencies. It provides medical services for Indians, and it 
has a number of hospitals and clinics strategically placed 
on and close to the Reservation. However, most of the com- 
munication of Project personnel with this Federal agency wps- 
with the Tuba City, 80 miles from Flagstaff, and the Winslow, 
60 miles from Flagstaff, Public Health Service Indian Hos- 
pitals. These and most other Public Health Service hospitals 
in the area employ medical social workers. Most of the Pro- 
ject communication with the Public Health Service was through 
these social workers. Thus, while they were in Flagstaff as 
well as on the Reservation, the Public Health Service provided 
essential medical attention to Navajo Rehabilitation Project 
clients. The clients could, when in need of medical care, 
go either to the Tuba City Hospital or the Winslow Hospital. 
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When emergencies arose, and with prior authorization from a 
Public Health Service Unit Director, a client could get care 
through a Flagstaff physician and the Flagstaff Community 
Hospital. 

Bureau of Indian Affair s 

Fach Bureau of Indian Affairs Agency office also employs -a 
social worker. As with the Public Health Service social 
Workers, the Bureau of Indian Affairs Social Workers, served 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients by preparing social 
summaries, counseling clients, referring them, and attending 
to follow-up needs and making reports. 

Also as with the Public Health Service facilities, the. Bureau 
of Indian Affairs has strategically placed Office of Employ- 
ment Assistance facilities. Counselors of these facilities 
also made referrals to the Project and were also instrumental 
in placing some clients .after they had completed evaluation.. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Public Health Service: are 
the two largest employers on the Reservation.; and. thus, poten- 
tial -sources of disabled Navajo employment. 

County Welfare offices 

Three Northern Arizona County Welfare offices, Coconino. 

County, Navajo County, and Apache County, made referrals to 
the Project and provided welfare funds for the dependent . 
members -of Project clients' families. 

Arizona Emp loyment Security Commission 

The Arizona Employment Security Commission was an occassional 
source of -job placement. 

Arizona Blind Services 

Arizona Blind Services made referrals of partially blind and 
blind clients. This agency financed educational and provided 
other services to their clients who had been referred to the 
Project. Arizona Blind Services also assumed the primary 
responsibility in some instances for the employment of Pro- 
ject clients. 
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Goodwill Industries 

Goodwill Industries Incorporated played a vital referral 
role through both their Flagstaff a nd Phoenix stores. A 
number of Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients received 
extended on-the-job evaluation or were placed on jobs in 
the Flagstaff Goodwill Industries store. The pay they earned 
while on these jobs was often an incentive which clients 
might not have found elsewhere; but wages were low enough to 
foster search for better paying jobs. 

Private Business 

A number of businessmen of Flagstaff and other areas, especially 
small businessmen, provided training for clients and hired 
trained Project clients or offered them direct employment. 
However, some businessmen reported previous unsatisfactory 
experiences with Navajo employees and refused directly or in- 
directly to cooperate in training or employing Navajo Rehabili- 
tation Project clients. It is impossible to determine to 
what degree unsatisfactory experience or prejudice of most of 
these non-cooperating businessmen determined the refusal to 
participate. However, some clients who were placed failed to 
meet employment realities and tended to support the employers* 
arguments. The traits which the failures displayed were some- 
times apparent during evaluation. However, some employers, 
who had reported negative experience with Navajo employees, 
were willing, when the Project staff provided strong recom- 
mendations, to employ Project clients. The employment history 
indicates that most of the recommendations were accurate eval- 
uations of the client employment potential. 

Missions 

Mission school s and hospitals were sources of referral of some 
clients for evaluation. Several Project clients, in turn, were 
referred to Sage Memorial Hospital at Ganado and Southwestern 
School of Missions in Flagstaff. 



CHAPTER II 



THE NAVAJO REHABILITATION PROJECT PROGRM 



Major Project Functions 



The three primary functions of the Project were (1) to 
develop vocational rehabilitation evaluation techniques 
and procedures for disabled Navajo Indians, (2) to demon- 
strate procedures for coordinating and involving all agen- 
cies in Northern Arizona responsible for rehabilitating 
disabled Navajo people, and (3) to gather and research 
the data produced by the service functions of the Project; 
that is, to study the effectiveness of tests, techniques, 
and procedures used in the evaluation of disabled Nava j os. 

When the Navajo Rehabilitation Project began, there were 
no studies reported of evaluation programs for Indian dis- 
abled clients. There was no previous specific applicable 
experience on which to develop such a program. Thus, if 
research were to be made on the effectiveness of a program 
for evaluating disabled Nava j os, some parts of the program 
would have to be originated. 

The evaluation program was devised by using techniques and 
tests frequently used in other vocational rehabilitation 
evaluation settings; but, in addition, tests not usually 
used in these settings were selected, social and educational 
evaluation were introduced, and usual pre-vocational evalua- 
tion procedures were adapted. Thus, much of the program 
had to be developed on an ji priori basis; namely, what 
appeared appropriate for evaluating Navajo rehabilitation 
clients was added to the program. At the outset, many 
more tests and evaluation procedures were incorporated in 
the program than in other eval^iation settings, and more 
than would be necessary after the relative effectiveness 
of the tests and procedures had been studied. 
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Development of the Navajo Rehabilitation 

Project Program 

The grant proposal, a research and demonstration project, 
was approved and funded by the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration on March 1, 1963, for a period of four years. 
These federal funds provided mainly for salaries. Almost 
all other financing of the Project was left to the partici- 
pating agencies. Efforts were made to obtain inter-agency 
cooperation throughout all aspects of the Project. Deve- 
loping a workable financial and service structure for the 
Project was essential for planning services which could 
continue after the Navajo Rehabilitation Project was com- 
pleted. In outline, the service structure of the Project 
follows: 



1. Medical aspects of client care were provided through 
facilities of the United States Public Health Service. 

2. Client transportation was provided by funds from the 
State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs Employment Assistance, or the Pro- 
ject. 

3. Client maintenance was funded through the State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

4. Dependent family members of the client were served 
by County Departments of Welfare. 

5. Housing and dining facilities were provided on the 
college campus. 



Evaluation Services and Other Services Provided 

Thus, the Navajo Vocational Evaluation service program was 
established, but, in order to evaluate clients, other ser- 
vices had to be provided. For example, preparing a program 
and offering services for clients does not make clients 
available for services. Recruiting Navajo rehabilitation 
clients to evaluate presented very special problems. Thus, 
as soon as the evaluation program was developed, intake pro- 
cedures to secure a more or less steady flow of clients were 
needed. 
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Intake Services 



Ultimately, therefore, the Intake Counselor position was 
established. Intake service ranged from a letter to the 
client asking for identifying information, to an invest- 
ment of fifteen work days by the Counselor in case pre- 
paration. Such preparation could include two or more trips 
to the Reservation for interviewing and gathering informa- 
tion, contact with the referral agency, arranging appoint- 
ments, welfare applications, and transportation for the 
client, and, in many cases, handling personal problems dur- 
ing the evaluation period. The Intake Counselor spent 
additional hours working on Reservation placement and case 
follow-up after the evaluation period was completed. 

Intake functions were to (1) secure medical review and 
medical approval for each client to qualify him for reha- 
bilitation services, (2) gather relevant social, educa- 
tional, and employment history to give the Navajo Rehabi- 
litation Project staff a more detailed picture of the in- 
dividual client and his specific problems, physical limi- 
tation, and job interests, (3) establish procedures fox 
handling medical problems of clients enrolled in the Navajo 
Rehabilitation Project, (4) establish procedures for pro- 
viding supplementary maintenance for clients brought to 
Flagstaff for evaluation, including housing, meals, tr^s- 
portation, and usually welfare assistance, (5) keep re- 
ferral agencies and clients informed of case development: 
on all referrals. 

In addition to intake responsibilities the Intake Counselor 
(1) instituted follow-up studies on clients who had com^ 
pleted evaluation and returned home to the Reservation or 
who had dropped out of the program for various reasons, (2) 
assisted in the development of audio-visual materials to be 
shown at Navajo Chapter Houses for better community under- 
standing of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project services, (3) 
during the initial interview with the client on the, Reser- 
vation observed and recorded information and assisted the 
research staff in collecting data on Navajo views of disa- 
bility and Navajo treatment of disabled family members, (4) 
assisted in locating training and job placement opportuni- 
ties on the Reservation. 
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Orientation^ Socialization, and Social Evaluation 

After client application forms were processed and clients 
were accepted for services, they were brought to Northern 
Arizona University where the Residence Guidance Supervisor 
assumed the responsibility for orienting them to living in 
Project facilities. Clients lived for a time in housing 
officially on campus, but specially provided for them in 
an undeveloped part of the campus, and in housing purchased 
ths University for expansion. Also used for a period 
was an abandoned college infirmary. After these buildings 
were moved off campus, the clients lived as they had at 
the beginning of the Project, in a motel. 

The purposes of the social adjustment program in the Navajo 
Rehabilitation Project were to facilitate the personal and 
social adjustment of the client and to evaluate the rele- 
vant social and personal characteristics contributing to 
vocational success. The majority of the Navajo Rehabili- 
tation Project clients were limited in off— Reservation ex- 
periences, and their adjustment process upon entering a 
reh^ilitation project was considerably greater than that 
experienced by the average rehabilitation client. The 
social adjustment program was aimed at familiarizing Navajo 
clients with aspects of the dominant United States culture 
useful to them for their future progress. The social adjust- 
ment program provided another Project aim; it provided a 
setting for evaluation of social and personal characteristics 
determining vocational success. 

The Personal Adjustment Counselor,- whose position was later 
re-defined and labeled Residence Guidance Supervisor, was 
responsible for the progress of the clients while they were 
in evaluation. The duties of the Residence Guidance Super- 
visor included orientation, counseling, recreation, and 
assistance with miscellaneous client problems. At the com- 
pletion of each clients vocational evaluation, the Resi- 
dence Guidance Supervisor wrote a social evaluation report 
on the client. 

When the client arrived on campus, tl»e Residence Guidance 
Supervisor met the client and introduced him to the remain— 
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ing staff members. The client was settled in the Rehabili- 
tation doimiitory and then given a tour of campus and a 
■ tour of Flagstaff. 

^ The Residence Guidance Supervisor was also involved in 

‘^o'^seling with the client in areas related to social ad- 
^.v justment. Some of the topics covered were job interests, 

desired places of employment, attitudes toward employment, 
and problems that might arise in living in a city, such as 
rent, utility payments, and food costs, care of personal 
and piablic property, courtesy, personal responsibilities, 
personal hygiene and rules of conduct, homesickness, dis- 
L - cipline and drinking problems. 

Recreation activities were provided for the clients while 
they were in evaluation. These included sports, crafts, 
f games, excursions, picnics, and movies. Many of the acti- 

I vities were arrangod as client— staff get-togethers, which 

, provided a means of becoming acguainted with the clients 

j on an informal basis, as well as information useful for a 

f social evaluation of the client. 

y 

^ There were part time dormitory supervisors who lived in or 

! ^i9^ht next to the dormitories of the clients . They super- 

vised the physical environment, and provided additional on- 
the— spot counseling and orientation. They were also respon— 
I sible for informing clients about dormitory regulations, 

and stimulating social interaction and activities. 

I During the service phases of the Project an interpreter was 

; employed to help in all phases of interpreting Project func- 

tions, and to aid communication between the client and the 

or client and examiner. The interpreter fostered 
I communication among the clients, 

1 V 

T 

I During the last eighteen months of the Project, after drink— 

"was recognized as a problem which interfered with the 
^ rehabilitation of many clients, an Antabuse control program 

\ was instituted for client problem drinkers. 

I 

I The social evaluation report was compiled from information 

gathered through interviews and informal conversations with 
the client, and from observations made of the clients during 
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recreational activities, in the dormitory, in the evaluation 
areas, and on field trips. The report usually contained in- 
formation on personal appearance of a client, his interests, 
his behavior and personality, problems connected with his 
disability, and the recommendations of the Residence Guidance 
Supervisor about future plans for the client. 

One of the primary contributions of the social evaluation re- 
port to the complete evaluation of the client was an estimate 
of the client's social skills and personality characteristics. 
The social report was used to determine what personal charac- 
teristics the client possessed that would foster or hinder 
job success. It was also of value in corroborating test re- 
sults and observations from the other evaluation areas. 



psychological Evaluation 

After orientation, clients commenced the routine of psycholo- 
gical evaluation which consisted of interviews and tests. The 
Psychological Evaluation Area was manned by a psychometrist 
and then, during the more active service stages of the program, 
supervised by a psychologist. Most of the tests were adminis- 
tered by the psychometrist, but the psychologist was responsi- 
ble for writing the psychological report. During the last 
year of the Project, the Project Director supervised the psy- 
chological report writing; and if projective tests were needed, 
the Project Director administered and made clinical interpre- 
tations of them. The battery included standardized intelli- 
gence and aptitude tests, interest inventories, and personality 
tests. (See Casto, 1967, Monograph Number 5,). 

The objectives of the psychological testing program were 
similar to those of a typical "Anglo" testing program. The 
tests provided information for evaluation, research, predic- 
tion, observation, and personality traits. Further objectives 
of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project testing program included 
the development of a battery of tests which would produce the 
desired results, as well as the development of norms or cri- 
teria which produce accurate, effective evaluation of Navajo 
clients. 

The objectives of evaluation encompassed mtany areas:. 
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1. The assessment of one's general ability level; 

2. The determining of specific and generalized voca- 
tional and educational interests; 

3. The determination of specific aptitudes and speci- 
fic abilities and manipulative skills; 

4. The discovering of the psychological needs and 
personality structure. 

Evaluation provided useful information of an individual's 
abilities to counselors and employers, it helped to deter- 
mine what vocational or educational situation the client 
would most enjoy and would find success in. 

Another testing objective was to perform research. The 
testing program's purpose was to determine what methods/ 
techniques, and procedures of evaluation in use were appro- 
priate and effective for vocational evaluation of people in 
the Navajo culture. 

In research it was important to determine those speciric 
influences which effected the overall validity and relia- 
bility of the instruments used. Notable items in this area 
were English language deficiency, lack of comprehension of 
test items and tasks to be performed, and the unfamiliar 
testing situation. It was important that the examiner watch 
for the influence of these sources of error and note their 
importance in the interpretation of test results. 

The use of a Navajo interpreter in administering the tests 
introduced the possibility of coaching, giving away answers, 
loosening of test directions, and a tendency toward inter- 
preting answers producing lenient scoring. Interpretations 
of test results had to take into account these sources of 
test error. 

The order and manner of presenting the psychological instru- 
ments was important. The examiner, during the establishment 
of rapport with the client, decided which tests would be 
given first and the manner in which they would be presented. 

A shy individual required a non- threatening, performance type 
test with much encouragement and verbal reinforcement. Others 
could start much as any "Anglo" would start, with verbal, 
group- type tests. 
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An overlapping objective of the testing program was that of 
prediction. The immediate purpose of testing was diagnosis 
or evaluation to predict the appropriate training or voca- 
tional performance of each client. 

Often it was of greater importance to observe an individual 
in testing rather than to rely wholly upon tests scores. 
Important to observe in the testing situation were the method 
or approach to tasks, the plan of response, the degree of per- 
sistence, anxiety reactions, the economy of motion, logical or 
systematic problem solving, eye-hand coordination, learning 
stamina under extensive physical requirements, and 
apparent interest in the task. 

Determining emotional and personality structure became diffi- 
cult with the Navajo population because of their different 
world view, cultural backgroimd and environment. 

The instruments used for personality evaluation were stan- 
dardized on an "Anglo" population. Yet, through enculturation, 
Navajos have partly shared attitudes and beliefs with "Anglos." 
It was from more "Anglicized" clients that valid and fair 
application could be made of the personality instruments. Some 
tests administered were appropriately interpreted for some 
Navajo clients. 



Pre-Vocational Evaluation 



Concurrently with the psychological c:vaiuation, Navajo Reha- 
bilitation clients entered Pre-^ Vocational Evaluation and 
Educational Evaluation lasting from two to six weeks. They 
were in each area half a day, and were taken out of either 
area periodically for psychological evaluation. 



One of the primary purposes of the Pre-Vocational Laboratory 
was to develop techniques for the vocational evaluation of 
disabled Navajos. The Laboratory used a work sample techni- 
que based on the TOWER System of the Institute for the Crip- 
pled and Disabled. Some of the TOWER tests were used in 
their original form; others were modified to suit the Navajo 
client group. Also, special techniques developed in the 
Laboratory were tried for effectiveness. 
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The objectives of the Pre-Vocational Laboratory were to 
evaluate as many aspects of each clients ' vocational abili- 
ties as possible, to observe and report on the physical and 
mental limitations of each client, and to introduce many 
varied samples of vocations and tools to the client. 

The Laboratory evaluation included a personal interview, 
eye examinations, dexterity tests, practical examinations, 
and work sample tasks. The major part of the evaluation 
was devoted to the work sample tasks including drafting, 
clerical, woodwork, leatherwork, rock work, machinery, 
pliambing, and sewing. The abilities, apticudes, and in- 
terests of the client were noted by the Evaluator, and in- 
cluded in a Final Pre-Vocational Evaluation Report. 

Educational Evaluation 

The purpose of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project Educational 
Evaluation was to evaluate the functional achievement level 
and learning ability of the client. An evaluation of the 
clients' functional school achievement level was valuable 
in the total evaJ.uation process because it offered informa- 
tion about the types of jobs which the client could perform 
adequately . 

Evaluation in the educational process usually consists of 
measurement with standardized tests to determine the educa- 
tional progress of the individual or class over a period of 
time. Navajo Rehabilitation Project Educational Evaluation 
consisted of making a preliminary assessment, using a de- 
tailed achievement test battery, then engaging the client 
in remedial instruction, and re— testing him with the achieve- 
ment test battery. 

The preliminary assessment included a personal interview, and 
testing on the Wide Range Achievement Test and the Gilmore 
. Oral Reading Test . If the clients ' reading scores were at 
least at the third grade achievement level, they were then 
. the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills ^ a more complete test 

of the client's school achievement. After several weeks of 
remedial instruction, the clients were re-tested on an alter- 
nate form of the Iowa Tests ; achievement test scores were 
then compared for significant gains. 
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Clients who made significant gains on the second foinn of 
the test W'ere considered to have benefitted most from the 
remedial instruction. If the skills of a client were al- 
ready fairly adequate or of recent experience, the instruc- 
tional results had to be studied carefully, because a client 
who had recently been in school or who had received a 
greater amount of education would be likely to gain less 
or nothing over a short period of time. Clients who were 
severely under-educated or who had forgotten a great deal 
of what they had learned in school would probably be the 
most likely to gain in achievement level with a brief period 
of remedial instruction. Through the observations made and 
the work completed in the classroom, the Evaluator obtained 
other valuable qualitative information about the attitudes 
and abilities of the client that could not be ascertained 
through the use of achievement tests. 

The evaluation procedures were modified for clients who 
could take only the preliminary achievement tests or who 
did not know enough English to take any of the tests. The 
evaluations of these clients had to be made primarily from 
data collected from working with the individual in the class- 
room, and was, thus, more subjective in nature. 



Placement Procedures 



After evaluation and observation of the client in the 
various vocational evaluation areas, including an interview 
of the client by the Placement Counselor, a general staffing 
of the client was held. In these general staf rings, the 
client's case was discussed by the entire staff and, when 
he could attend, by the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Counselor. The discussion usually included the client's own 
stated interests, his background, social and family history, 
past work record, other significant infoinnation available 
about the client, and the client's performance in the various 
areas of evaluation. Also included were any factors believed 
to have a bearing on the client “ s chances for vocational 
success. Based on all these considerations, the staff made 
a decision as to whether the client was classified non- 
feasible or feasible for employment. 




The client was classified non-feasible when the evaluation 
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indicated that he had little or no chance for vocational 
success in any field. If the client was classified non- 
feasible, he was usually sent home and generally received 
little further training or job placement services from the 
Project. However, attempts were made to follow-up and de- 
termine the client's progress after services were terminated. 

The client was classified feasible for employment when he 
demonstrated the ability and motivation to succeed in one 
or more vocational fields. If he was classified feasible, 
the staff would ma3^e a recommendation for placement in an 
appropriate area. Generally, the recommendation was made 
for broad vocational areas rather than for any specific 
kind of job or work. This gave the Placement Counselor lee- 
way in placing the client. It was then up to the Placement 
Counselor to locate and arrange placement for the client. 

If there was any question as to whether the client had the 
physical capacity to handle the placement, it was generally 
necessary to obtain a work tolerance report. This was a 
form from a physician which stated that the client could or 
could not do the work. The physician's decision had to be 
affirmative before the Placement Counselor could actually 
place the client. 

After the placement of the client, the Placement Counselor 
followed the client's progress and tried to insure the 
client's vocational success. Help was given the client to 
work out problems which might have an effect on his chances 
for success. The Placement Counselor counseled with the em- 
ployer or trainer to help work out problems the employer saw 
as possible stimbling blocks for the client. Attempts vjere 
made by the client, the employer, or the counselor to antici- 
pate problems. If the placement was in a training setting, 
once the client completed training, it was the responsibility 
of the Placement Counselor to help the client find suitable 
employment . 

Not all clients were employed in the procedure just described, 
but the majority of them were. Even with the "usual" clients 
the procedure had to vary from individual to individual. Some 
clients were able to place themselves with little or no assis- 
tance from the Project, but even these clients were offered 
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follow-up servicas if they chose them. In any event, although 
they were not always successful, the Placement Counselor or 
other staff did try to maintain contact with and follow-up the 
progress of all clients. 



Coordination of Services 



During the most active phases of the Project the responsibility 
of the Case Services Coordinator was to supervise all the 
functions in detail and to be sure that all case services were 
completed. He also performed many of the functions of a Voca- 
tional Counselor. It was his responsibility to siammarize the 
detailed reports from each evaluation area, and under the 
supervision of the Director, to write a coordinated final re- 
port to the referring agencies. 



Coordination of Efforts Among Agencies 

The second major function of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project 
was to help coordinate agency efforts and to foster more com- 
plete involvement of referral agencies in Navajo vocational re- 
habilitation. Prior to the establishment of the Navajo Rehabi- 
litation Project, the Federal and State agencies involved in 
rehabilitation efforts with disabled Nava j os attempted to 
serve cases within their individual framework. In 1963, these 
agencies established, with the Project as a catalyst, a coor- 
dinated program of rehabilitation, with the individual agen- 
cies assuming appropriate service responsibilities. Coordina- 
tion of services and involvement of agencies was facilitated 
by a workshop and several day-long conferences, through nume- 
rous individual contacts with participating and referral 
agencies by the Intake Counselor, the Director, and other 
staff members, through letters written to these agencies, and 
through brochures describing the program and explaining the 
process of referral. One brochure was designed for referral 
agencies and the Northern Arizona University faculty. The 
other was illustrated to attract non-professional and pros- 
pective client interest. 

As mentioned earlier, the Public Health Service assumed re- 
sponsibility for restorative, health, and social work 
services. When the client was eligible, the Bureau of Indian 
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Affairs Welfare, Navajo Tribal Welfare, or county welfare per- 
sonnel agreed to continue financial support to the client dur- 
ing his rehabilitation process. If the family of the client 
was eligible for aid to dependent children, it received this 
financial aid from the county welfare office. The Navajo Re- 
habilitation Project and Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
each assumed responsibilities for evaluation services and pro- 
gram planning. The Navajo Rehabilitation Project, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and Bureau of Indian Affairs Branch 
of Employment Assistance implemented educational services, pre— 
vocational and vocational training, and aided in job placement. 

Specific referral procedures were established so that the re- 
ferring agencies would understand what preliminary steps 
needed to be completed before the client could enter evalua- 
tion, where to send referral forms, and how to arrange trans- 
portation for the client. 

Communication among agencies was a problem during the life 
of the Project, primarily because many agencies in many dif- 
ferent areas of Northern Arizona were involved, and it was 
difficult to solve specific problems via letter or telephone 
conversation. Several meetings of the agencies involved 
were arranged by the Project in order to discuss problems 
and clarify the responsibilities of each agency in the reha- 
bilitation process. 



Research Goals and Hypotheses 

The Project staff experienced the usual conflict of action - 
research projects between service aims and research aims. As 
long as services are rendered, immediate human needs must be 
met. Thus, from a research point of view the staff becam.e 
over— involved with meeting the Project service demands and 
client needs. It sometimes was actually distracted from the 
research goals; some pertinent research procedures were ignored, 
and vital data went unrecorded. It was much easier, when ser- 
vice functions were completed, and while data was being analyzed, 
to perceive what procedures should have been followed, what 
data should have been gathered, and what hypotheses should have 
been explored in order to draw experimentally validated conclu- 
sions . 
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Many of the early recognitions of the Project staff were 
that certain goals and purposes listed under the "Purpose 
and Rationale" of the Project Report and purposes and hypo- 
theses generated during the rendering of services would have 
to be answered by tentative, subjective, impressions, some- 
times as hypothetical as the original hypotheses. 

However, from the beginning relatively complete case history 
material was gathered, particularly through the completion 
of intake foms. Counseling interview notes were continuous- 
ly kept. Test data collected during psychological evaluation 
was recorded. Records were kept of training and placement, 
and of on-the-job training. This data, also, will be useful 
for future research. 

One of the primary research goals was to determine if, through 
rendering rehabilitation evaluation and other vocational reha- 
bilitation services to disabled Navajos, they could be placed 
successfully on jobs in greater numbers than before such ser- 
vices were rendered. Another important research goal was the 
development of a psychological evaluation procedure for dis- 
abled Navajos. Selection of tests appropriate for vocational 
evaluation of Navajos was a primary part of this research 
goal. At first the Psychological Evaluation Area chose and 
collected data on a large number of standardized tests. The 
aim was to reduce the number of tests as information on Nava- 
jo client performance accumulated. The Educational Evalua- 
tion and Pre-Vocational Laboratory developed techniques for 
evaluation, and gathered noimative data for the tests given 
in these areas. 

Another aim was to reduce the entire time required for the 
evaluation of Navajo clients as more knowledge of Navajo re- 
habilitation was gained, and as more effective evaluation 
procedures were established. 

Another aspect of the evaluation aim was the study of counsel- 
ing techniques with Navajos to evaluate them more effectively, 
and to understand better the communication process in the 
cross-cultural setting. 
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The Relationship of the Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project to Other Agencies 



As mentioned earlier, to the partially informed and occa- 
sionally involved agency, the Division of Vocational Reha— 
bilitation was difficult to separate from the Navajo Reha- 
bilitation Project. The two organizations worked in close 
cooperation. Of the 118 clients evaluated by the Navajo 
Rehabilitation Project, the overwhelming majority (102) 
were also clients of the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
^^bion. The Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients remained 
division of Vocational Rehabilitation clients during the 
Project evaluation and while they were trained or placed 
on a job. Naturally, then, Navajo Rehabilitation Project 
^iisnts who were evaluated had to meet all of the reguire— 
ments for Division of Vocational Rehabilitation services. 

As other Division of Vocational Rehabilitation clients 
they had to complete Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
forms, medical examinations, and physical restoration 
treatment before they became clients of the Navajo Reha- 
bilitation Project. Thus, the Project Intake Counselor 
was in many ways acting as an extension of the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation in informing agencies and 
prospective clients of the Division of Vocational Rehabi- 
litation services, and helping them complete forms and en- 
couraging them to meet the other requirements. The Intake 
Counselor participated in the conference with the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor and the consulting 
physician of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation when 
they made determination for admission to the roles of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and possible immedi- 
ate referral to the Navajo Rehabilitation Project for 
evaluation. 

At the conclusion of the evaluation, in determining job or 
vocational training placement, the Counselor for the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation was often involved 
in the final staff meeting of the Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project. In the meeting he helped determine the final re- 
commendation, and often assumed primary responsibility in 
carrying out the recommendation. The Navajo Rehabilitation 
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Project Placement Counselor often worked with the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation Counselor on the actual pro- 
blem of follow-up after the person had been placed in train- 
ing or placed on the job. 

Sometimes the three county welfare offices first referred 
prospective rehabilitation clients to the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and other times, referred them 
directly to the Navajo Rehabilitation Project which, in 
turn, referred them to the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation for processing and re- referral to the Navajo Rehabi- 
litation Project. As mentioned, when a client had depen- 
dent family members, the county welfare office continued 
to assume dependent fairiily member financial responsibility. 

On several occasions staff members believed that the re- 
ferrals of clients from welfare offices were made in order 
to remove temporarily an individual from the welfare roles 
in order to place them on the Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation case roles. Several of these referrals appeared 
completely unfeasible for employment, thus offering justifi- 
cation for this staff suspicion. 

Some clients also felt that referral was made by welfare 
offices to the Navajo Rehabilitation Project as a punitive 
device in order to remove them from the welfare roles tem- 
porarily or permanently. It is possible that the motives 
of the welfare workers on these few occasions were misjudged 
by the staff or by the client. 

Also, as mentioned earlier, the University was the center 
for Project activities. There were efforts made by the 
Project staff to inform the faculty and students of the 
Project. There was some question by some faculty of the 
appropriateness of offering rehabilitation services in the 
University environment. However, the Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project and the Rehabilitation Center have provided a use- 
ful, instructional setting for psychology, sociology, and 
education students. The Project and Center have also served 
as sources of training and research. 

The relationship of the Project to the Public Health Service, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and its different offices. 
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Arizona Employment Security Commission, Arizona Blind 
Services, Goodwill Industries, private business, and 
missions is, for most readers, probably adequately de- 
scribed earlier in this Report . However, for more 
details, see Avallone, (1967, Monograph Number 3) and 
Sanchez, 1967, (Monograph Number . 









CHAPTER III 
METHODOLOGY 



Methods Used to Determine the 
Effectiveness of the Different Functions of the 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project 



The question of service effectiveness in an action~research 
project is ever-present. However, a systematic, well- 
controlled validation study of the effectiveness of all 
phases of a service and demonstration program appears im- 
possible to design. Nonetheless, efforts were made to de- 
termine the effectiveness of many phases of the Navajo Reha- 
bilitation Project. Even though many variables had to be 
ignored, a comparison of conditions before and after the 
Project was used to determine Project success. This com” 
parison of increased services and increased inter-agency 
cooperation and effort generating more appropriate referrals, 
limited in validity as they are, must act as important and 
practical criteria of over-all Navajo Rehabilitation Pro- 
ject success. 

The Anthropologist was used not only to interpret ethno- 

information to the staff, but the Project was used 
by the Anthropologist as a source of information on Navajo 
illness and disability. The anthropologist's sources of 
data were the Project case files, staff observations, and 
notes from Navajo clients, communications with anthropologists 
and other students of Navajos, and already published studies. 
No ethnological fieldwork was done by the anthropologist on 
the Navajo Reservation. The research functions of the anthro- 
pologist were to gather data and report on the ethnological 
aspects of disability among Navajos. 

Neither was there a quantitative approach to the study of 
counseling Navajos, but direct observations were made by 
staff members of counseling relationships, of counseling 
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behavior, and of counseling communication. The report of 
these impressions, therefore, relied on empirical and not 
experimental methods. 

Other functions of the Project, however, were subject to 
more objective and quantitative validation procedures. Cer~ 
tainly, enough data was gathered on some psychological tests 
to partially validate the effectiveness of some evaluative 
procedures for disabled Navajos. 



A Quantitative Description of the Population Served 

The P^epreseJltativeness of the Population Sample 

Intake services were rendered to 258 disabled Navajos. Of 
these, 118 completed enough of the program to provide some 
evaluation. Obviously, the conditions determining accep- 
tance for services, limited as they were by rules and regu- 
lations of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
purpose of the Project, indicate that the Navajo population 
served was not representative in all ways of the total Navajo 
population. However, a major problem was maintaining a flow 
of clients in order to gather enough data for valid research. 
Therefore, every eligible Navajo applicant was accepted. 

Thus, the service demands of the Project precluded considera- 
tion of selecting clients solely on a representative basis. 
Such factors as transportation difficulties, personality 
characteristics which would influence the referral sources 
to refer given clients, and the attitudes of the referring 
people exerted controls on who ultimately received services. 
Despite these considerations, while the Project clients were 
not representative of the total Navajo population, there are 
reasons to believe that they were representative of the 
total disabled Navajo population. 

Charact eristics of Project Clients 



The number of referrals per agency during the Navajo Rehabili- 
tation Project operation was; 
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Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 63 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Branch of Welfare 54 
Navajo Tribal Welfare 2 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Branch of 

Employment Assistance 16 
United States Public Health Service 36 
County Welfare Office 23 
Arizona Blind Service 15 
Social Security Administration lo 
Self-Referrals 10 
Non- Agency Referral (Other than .Client) 6 
Private Hospital 2 
Private Service Agency (Non-Hospital) l 
Other Sources (Public School, Navajo 

yribe, etc.) 4 
Undetermined Source because of incomplete 

case information 1 a 



Total Number of Referrals 



The type 


of disabilities represented by 258 clients 


that 


rece ived 


intake services were; 




1. 


Disability caused by accidents. 






amputation of limb resulted 


16 


2. 


Disability caused by accidents. 






no amputation 


29 


3. 


Post Tuberculosis 


29 


4. 


Epilepsy (Diagnosed or not) 


12 


5. 


Rheumatic Heart 


7 


6. 


Polio 


2 


7. 


Brain Damage 


1 


8. 


Birth Defect 


7 


9. 


Congenital hip dislocation 


16 


10. 


Blind or near blind 


15 


11. 


Deaf 


9 


12. 


Emotional Problem or Mental Retardation 


25 


*13. 


Other Disability 


35 


**14. 


Unknown or non-existent 


54 



*Asthma, arthritis, etc., would be included in this cate- 
gory. 

^ *Disability not recorded because referral was inappropriate, 
client did not respond to contact by Project, or case re- 
ferred closed because no disability existed. 
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Following is a classification of Intake services rendered: 

1. 258 Navajos received some form of services; 

2. 140 received Intake service only; 

3. of this 140, 102 were referred closed as ineligible 
or non~feasible for rehabilitation services; 

4. the remaining 38 were receiving active Intake ser- 
vice in November of 1966; 

5. 118 Navajos received evaluation services. 

Of the 118 clients evaluated by the Project, 95 had more than 
one disabling handicap and 86 were referred by two or more 
agencies. Disabled Navajo Indians entering the Project were 
usually single males, between 20 to 35, with a total range 
tOf 16 to 59 years. Most came from large families with 5 to 
10 siblings. Of the 118 clients evaluated by the Project, 

88 were males and 30 were females. While the actual per- 
centage of disabled men to women on the Reservation is un- 
known, more disabled men are known to agency personnel, and 
more men than women are, by Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation rules, eligible for rehabilitation services. There- 
fore, men were more frequently referred for rehabilitation 
services than women. Many unmarried, disabled clients lived 
with their parents, siblings, or other clan relatives, and 
their welfare checks were an important part of the cash in- 
come for the family unit. 

Project intake policies determined some of the character- 
istics of the clients accepted for evaluation, particularly 
age, area of residence and kinds of disabilities. Known 
problem drinking, communication skill, degree of physical 
or mental handicap, motivation, attitudes, and previous 
attempts at rehabilitation were considered prior to accep- 
tance. One major problem was that, for many clients, this 
Project was a last resort after many other services had been 
tried. The Project received many referrals who were vocation- 
ally unsuccessful in other programs, and this lack of success 
was reflected in the referral statistics. One hundred eighty- 
one clients were referred by two or more agencies. These 
double referrals came from Tribal Welfare and Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs Employment Assistance, Welfare and Public Health 
Service, County Welfare, and County Public Health. This 
pattern of repeated failure was often reflected in client 
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motivation, psrsonal commifcmGnt, dGpendGncy, a S6lf~nGgating 
frame of reference, and other negative client attitudes. 



Other frequent client characteristics included lack of com~ 
munication skills, homesickness, shyness, cultural outlook 
on length of employment, the necessity of frequent trips to 
the Reservation, excessive consumption of alcohol, lack of 
personal cleanliness, non“hygienic habits, and according to 
the "Anglo" value system, an inability to use leisure time 
effectively and constructively. Most were active and slow 
to display anger. 



Methodological Problems 
factors Limiti ng the Validity of Tests 

The administration of tests and the interpreting of test 
results for any population, highly different from the stan- 
dardization population, presents difficulties. Navajos, 
with the exception of perhaps the Alaskan natives, are the 
most distinctly different^ large ethnic group inhabiting, a 
large geographic area in the United States. Navajos are 
about as culturally and linguistically different from "Ameri- 
can" test norm groups as a group can be. For a great cro- 
portion of Navajos, English is a second language, and also 
English is as unrelated to the traditional Navajo language 
as any language can be. Traditional Navajo culture, also, 
is about as different from the culture of the vast majority 
of American people as a culture can be. Thus, the techni- 
ques used in administration and interpretation of tests can 
not be derived simply from techniques used in interpreting 
test results of other disadvantaged groups. 

However, in stressing the differences of Navajos, any method- 
ology must also look for similarities between populations. 
Certainly, the Navajos have many linguistic and cultural 
similarities to other Apache groups. They certainly have 
much in common in background with other American Indian groups, 
and they also have some similarities to dather disadvantaged 
people, for example, the App^chian poor, the Lapps, certain 
Mexican groups, and the Greenland Eskimos (Weller, 1965; Lewis, 
1961; Hogstedt, 1967, Pp. 49-51; Hjz^jlund, 1967, Pp. 52-53) . 
Many Navajos have daily contact with "Anglos" and most Navajo 
children now attend "American" schools. 
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The difficulties presented in interpreting psychological 
tests may be overcome partially through a clinical rather 
than a purely actuarial approach to test interpretation. 

From interview and case history data^ one can make an esti- 
mate of an individual’s enculturation. if the psychologist 
can make a fairly accurate estimate of the enculturation of 
a Navajo, he can often interpret test results with some 
validity. If a Navajo who has lived in a town surrounding 
the Reservation or in one of the populated administrative 
centers, and if he has completed a number of years of school- 
ing, test interpretation for him is quite different from 
interpretation for another Navajo who had lived in a remote 
area of the Reservation, speaks English limitedly, and has 
had very little education. A given test could be a valid 
measure for one Navajo and not for another. A clinical in- 
terpretation demands judgement of when and to what degree a 
test score has meaning. 

The Question of Control Groups 

Because of the immediate service demands, the Navajo Reha- 
bilitation Project was not .in toto a “scientific" experi- 
ment. 

There were no over— all control or experimental groups per 
.sg.. But there were some attempts to compare the Navajo 
Rehabilitation Project clients with Preparatory Training 
Project clients who were also Navajo, and who were also 
served by the Northern Arizona Rehabilitation Center, but 
were not disabled. There were some attempts to compare 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients with the Navajo Gallup 
Community Problem Drinker Project population. However, the 
Gallup Project staff was unable to acquire a large enough 
sample of non-alcoholic Navajos because the history of the 
people in the hospital where they attempted to get this sam- 
ple was so greatly composed of people with drinking problems 
that too few met the control criteria. Thus, they abandoned 
the attempt to acquire a non-alcoholic, normal, Navajo, con- 
trol population. 

In some studies, the standardizing population in developing 
test norms functions as a control group. However, for rea- 
sons described above, when dealing with a Navajo population, 
such a procedure is often frciught with error. 
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Staff Atliludes and Service Demand Sources of Srror 

Certain methodological problems arise in trying to compare 
two groups. For instance, an attempt was made to determine, 
if through correspondence, clients could be selected as ef- 
fectively as through personal contact. The Reservation was 
divided into two sections — the Western part of the Reserva~ 
tion which would be individually contacted; and the Eastern, 
which would be contacted only by telephone and by written 
correspondence. However, the inflov; from the Eastern part 
of the Reservation appeared to drop off so rapidly that even 
this kind of controlled procedure was abandoned. Perhaps it 
was abandoned before it was given trial; or perhaps, expected 
failure of the correspondence program led the staff to neglect 
those aspects of it which would make it effective. 

jSome Evalua tion Areas Collected Data More Reliably than Others 

As simple as the recording of data on developed forms would 
seem, there were some significant lapses in data collection. 
During the entire Project, nonetheless, test data was recorded 
diligently and completely. There was almost no deviation in 
recording Intake data on the Intake forms for the last year 
and one-half. During the last two years, the Social Evalua- 
tion and the Education Evaluation data collection was dili- 
gently recorded. However, because of frequent turn-over of 
personnel in the Pre-Vocational Laboratory, much of the per- 
tinent data was not recorded. Often in the Pre-Vocational 
Laboratory, when objective scores diould have been recorded, 
subjective impressions were given. Actually, recording forms 
and/or procedures were outlined for the recording of data in 
every area; but, experience with the forms led to revisions, 
and thus, some changes with time in the kind of data collected. 
Thus, the data recorded depended upon the area, and the eval- 
uation of recording forms, the training and diligence of the 
staff in following specification, and the amount of service 
distraction from the research tasks. 

Qualifications of Personnel Gathering Data 

The qualifications of personnel gathering and recording data 
in many of the positions varied with the turn-over in per- 
sonnel and the demands of the position. During the last three 
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years of the Project all of the psychonietrists had completed 
courses in group testing, in individual intelligence testing, 
and all held Masters degrees in Counseling and Guidance often 
with an emphasis on testing. 

During the last two years of the Project, the Pre-yocational 
Laboratory had the greatest turn-over of personnel and the 
least formally educated personnel of any evaluation area. 

For the last year of the Project, a college senior majoring 
in vocational education was in charge of Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project clients in the Laboratory. The year before a gradu- 
ate student in vocational education was in charge. Prior to 
that there was a range of training from graduate to seniors 
in vocational education, and even a counseling major served 
as a Pre— Vocational Evaluator for a period in the Laboratory. 

The Educational Evaluation Area during the last year was 
manned by a psychology graduate. She was proceeded by a man 
holding a Masters degree and he was an experienced teacher. 

The Research Specialist held a Doctorate in Education. He 
had experience in teaching m.athematics and statistics; he 
was trained in research; and he was a qualified computer data 
programmer and processor. 

Methods of Data Analysis 

Most of the pertinent data were recorded on forms which, in 
turn, were placed on IBM data processing cards. Many hours 
of programming and computer time were used. 

In comparing different test populations, means, extremes and 
standard deviations were used and significance tests were 
applied to these differences. When comparing the results 
of individuals on one test with their relative performance 
on others and comparing relative test scores with rating 
scores, ran]c~order correlations were used. The ranh— order 
correlation was used in order to obviate objections to the 
possible non-linearity of the data. Several tests were item 
analyzed to determine the relative usefulness of all the 
items in those tests. Some tests were submitted to a factor 
analysis. Casto, in Monograph Number 5, describes the pro- 
cedures for the construct validation of some tests. During 
the last two years, after tests had been factor analyzed, a 
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numbGX of tiGstis which ovGxiappcd in function with others 
were eliminateo. The chi~square technique was used as a 
test of significance to compare rate of wages and degree 
of job skill with duration of employment. 

Discriminate analysis, as described by T. W. Anderson (1958) 
was used to study the predictability of general ability test 
scores for three separate conditions of the work situation. 

(See Casto, Monograph Number 5.) The three conditions, fully 
described later in this Chapter, were length of time on the 
job, level of skill needed on the job, and hourly wage. 

Selecting Appropriate Tests 

Initially, in a partial "shotgun" approach to test selection, 
a great number of tests were studied, and apparent appropriate 
ones were administered. The original list and the procedures 
used to select the effective tests are described in Casto (1967, 
Monograph Number 5) . Then some tests were eliminated because 
mere attempts to administer them were frustrated. The attempt 
to administer them proved the obvious inappropriate ness of 
these tests for the Navajo population. One reason for test 
inappropriateness was that some Navajo subjects could not under ~ 
stand the English directions. Furthermore, to administer some 
of these tests with an interpreter obviously invalidated them. 
Other tests were eliminated after they proved to add little 
or nothing to the factors measured. The statistical analysis 
of the tests involved factor-analytic techniques in order to 
establish construct validity of the test for the Project client 
population. In general, tests with the highest factor loadings 
were retained in the Project evaluation battery. A further 
tentative test validation study of the predictive validity of 
the tests was made by use of the previously mentioned discrim- 
inate analysis technique. The procedures and results of these 
studies are reported in more detail in Casto (1967, Monograph 
Number 5 of this series) . 

Meaningfulness of Data from Different 
Areas of Study 

There was hope that all evaluation techniques could be analyzed 
by either construct validity or predictive validity methods. 
However, in many areas, the data which was gathered limited 
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a meaningful analysis. As mentioned before in this Chapter, 
the anthropological information was non-gaantitative in nature 
and, therefore, could not be statistically analyzed. Par- 
ticularly the Pre-Vocational Laboratory and the Social Eval- 
uation Areas presented data analysis problems. The Social 
Adjustment Evaluation was mostly subjective and non- quanti- 
tative. However, the Educational Evaluation and the Pre- 
Vocational Evaluation Areas presented some quantitative data 
for validation. The objectivity, the amount of data, and 
thoroughness of recording in the Psychological Area made it 
the most effective quantitative research area. Test vali- 
dation studies with this data were possible. Thus, the very 
techniques of measuring and of recording in the Psychological 
Area made it possible for validation studies in this area to 
have more meaning than the other areas . 

Criteria of Project Success 
Criteria of Project Over-all Success 

An indisputable criterion for the success of the total Navajo 
Rehabilitation Project cannot be established because many 
uncontrolled factors were probably operating during the Pro- 
ject in the country and in Northern Arizona which would have 
increased the number of disabled Navajos vocationally reha- 
bilitated. The preparation of the Project itself reflected 
one environmental change which was an indication of the in- 
creased need for services to disabled Navajos. Therefore, 
to claim that the increase in disabled Navajos placed on jobs 
was a sole function of the Project would be a gross exaggera- 
tion. However, beyond the added number trained and placed 
on jobs, more disabled Navajos were evaluated during the 
operation of the Project than during any previous period. 
Without the services rendered by the Project, it is extremely 
doubtful whether these services would have been rendered. 

If they were, some other organization would have to have j^sinn 
established to render them. In this sense, then, the next 
Chapter is here anticipated by the judgement that the Navajo 
Rehabilitation Project was a "success." 

Criteria for Client Success 

The criteria for rehabilitation success of clients was based 
on the number jQjf days worked , and the percentage days 





after completion of evaluation. The criterion of 
number of days worked was categorized into (1) worked 90 
days; (2) worked 30 days; (3) worked one day; and (4) worked 
not at all. The percentage of time worked was categorized 
(1) worked 75 per cant of the available time; (2) worked 50 
per cent of the available time; (3) worked less than 50 per 
cent of available time; and (4) worked not at all. 

Testing Instruments Used 

The staff attempted to administer at least one appropriate 
test in each of the following areas: intelligence, vocational 

interest, aptitude, achievement, personality, and special 
ability, in the intelligence or generai ability area, most 
clients completed at least two tests. During the last year 
and a half of services, the battery was divided into groups 
of tests to be used with readers, and another group of tests 
to be used primarily with non-readers. 

Appendix A shows the revised Navajo Rehabilitation Project 
oattery used in the last phases of the Project. Studies made 
by Casto (1966 and 1967, Monograph 5) demonstrated that many 
of the general ability tests overlapped so greatly that it 
was of little value to keep them in the battery. As a result 
of this study, the Wechsler Adult Intelligc ice Scale was re- 
tained. Even though there was factoral overlap in the use of 
the three tests retained, the Raven Progressive Matrices and 
the Revised Army Beta tests were kept in the battery for re- 
search purposes. Some of the eliminated tests had little 
more overlap than some retained, and with another population 
or with a repeat of the same population, these rejected tests 
might have functioned as well as some of the tests not elim- 
inated . 

The general Aptit ude Test Battery ^ because it is so widely 
used in job placement and because it was made available to 
the Project freely;; , was the aptitude test chosen. In the 
last months of service practically no other general aptitude 
test was administered. 

Among the interest inventories, if the person could read ade- 
quately, both the Kuder Personal Preference Schedule and the 
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Vocatipnal — jntGrGst Botanic wgitg usGd; if thGy wgxg non~ 
XGadGrs, thG Califor nia PicturG IntGrGst TnvGntory and thG 
fiG^st Pi gturG_intGrGst InvGntory wgxg usGd. As thG titlGS 
of thGSG last two tGsts indicatG, vocational intGXGst ot thG 
pGXSon is purportGdly mGasurGd from picturGs which depict 
people engaged in certain activities. Ordinarily, the manner 
of response is to choose a picture from, a group of three. 

Again, if the person on achievement tests proved capable of 
reading at the appropriate grade level, the Minnesota Multi~ 
phasic Personality I nventory v;as administered to him. Under 
similar conditions, the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
was sometimes used. The list in Appendix A indicates that 
the Bender Gestalt and the lES Test , a clinical research tool, 
purportedly designed to measure the relative strength of im- 
pulses, ego, and superego forces, were used. However, with 
other research and service demands, the last Director of the 
Project discontinued their use as research instruments. How- 
ever, when the Wechsler subtest arrangements suggested pos- 
sible central— neural involvement, the Bender continued to be 
used to further explore the organic hypothesis. 

As the description of the population indicates, especially 
for the non-enculturated or slightly enculturated Navajo, 
many of the testing instruments were not applicable. For 
some clients the test scores were probably non— predictive of 
future performance because of the difficulty many Navajo 
clients had with the English language ar ::ause of their 
^iffs^rence from the standardization population in cultural 
concepts. Invalidity for one ethnic group does not mean that 
these instruments with other populations would be Invalid. 
Furthermore, although a test may not be valid in measuring 
differences between ethnic groups, some tests can be effective 
in comparing individuals within a group. However, interpre- 
tation of comparative test results within a population not 
characteristic of the norm group must be made with great cau- 
tion. Nonetheless, there was an attempt to accumulate data 
and to validate certain tests and subtests for comparisons 
within the Navajo Rehabilitation Project population. 
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CHAPTER IV 



NAVAJO REHABILITATION PROJECT OUTCOMES 
AND EFFECTIVENESS 



In order to determine the effectiveness of the Navajo Rehabi- 
litation Project, each area will be discussed in order, and 
then the general purpose and specific purposes will be re- 
viewed to determ.ine the effectiveness in light of these pur- 
poses. For more detail in analyzing the effectiveness of 
the different phases of functions of the Project see the 
Monographs which specifically deal with these topics. 



The Anthropological Study of Navajo Disability 

Since there was no anthropologist during the last year of 
the Project, his conclusions were based on data that was 
accumulated up to March of 1966, and thus, did not include 
all Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients. From a survey 
of the literature, through study of case files of Project 
clients, through observing and notes of the staff, through 
communicating with anthropologists and other students of 
Navajo life, and through study of the published literature 
on the Navajos, the Project anthropologist concluded that 
etiologies and treatment for what in "Anglo" society are 
usually defined disabilities do not always have the same 
connotation among Navajos. 

Some disabled Navajos may partially provide economic func- 
tions for the family without restoration or special train- 
ing. Some illnesses have supernatural connotations which 
may be foreign to modern medical treatment procedures. 

Some disabilities have negative supernatural connotations; 
others, such as hip dislocations which may be a result of 
cradle-board swaddling, have little connotation of dis- 
figurement. Injuries resulting from^ automobile accidents 
probably have little differences in cultural connotations 
between Navajo and "Anglo" societies. It would thus be 
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generally accurate to state that certain disabling conditions 
are heavily laden with culturally pre-detemined connotations 
and patterns of behavior, while others are relatively not; 
and, therefore, procedures of rehabilitation treatment should 
be modified accordingly » 

The reactions of the individual or his family members to the 
disability depends upon a disabled individual's physical ap- 
pearance, his economic role in the group, and the length of 
time he has been disabled. Health image seems to be less 
affected by an arrested or "cured" ailment such as tuberculo- 
sis than by congenital limb deformities or multiple condi- 
tions. Today perhaps an attitude of ambivalence best de- 
scribes the general Navajo attitude toward disabled persons. 
Traditional negative attitudes have not been discarded, but 
with the change in economic role of handicapped individuals, 
a more positive attitude may simultaneously exist. Older 
conceptualization of the disabled individual may have been 
"softened" because of changes in economic status of these 
people, western medical technology, directed cultural change 
programs such as eradication or vaccination projects, mis- 
sionizing efforts, and governmental work programs. It appears 
that younger persons, especially those with mental retardation, 
multiple or communication disabilities, are protected by 
families. 

Among factors which affect client cind family reaction to 
disabilities and rehabilitation efforts, it seems that 
marital status, age, job history, and severity of disability 
are inter-related. Other aspects such as level of accultura- 
tion, super-natural connotations, or home location, seem not 
to be as important singularly as the cluster listed above. 

The client who is of a mature age, with a family and adequate 
job experience, but without an obvious, visible disability, 
seems more likely to possess an accepting or accommodating 
attitude toward his disabilities and toward rehabilitation 
than the younger, single client. While this may seem obvious, 
economic and other factors which influenced individual re- 
actions have turned some psychologically positive client 
characteristics into negative characteristics in terms of re- 
habilitation success. Single clients in all disability 
groups present a less homogeneous generalized pattern than 
married clients; but nearly all exhibited shallow motivation. 
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had only limited work experience, and held neutral or nega- 
tive attitudes toward their disabilities and rehabilitation 
possibilities. There seems to be little participation by 
the single clients in modern Kavajo courtship patterns, and 
nearly all married clients were married before the onset of 
a disabling condition. 

Important in changing the economic role of the disabled is 
the system of welfare payments. With disability payments 
or other income sources present, Navajos may not fear a dis- 
abled person or his supposed malevolent efforts, but may 
still view the person as "incomplete", the opposite of a 
positively valued personal image. Thus created are ambigui- 
ties and ambivalences. 

The new positive economic role of the disabled individual 
is not often conducive to rehabilitation since he may feel 
his welfare income is sufficient, and may not want to leave 
his Reservation home for rehabilitation evaluation and 
training. 

Level of enculturation as reflected by English skills, 
work habits, and education is an important factor, of course, 
but perhaps it is more important on an individual basis 
rather than being a characteristic of any one group of 
clients. It has been noted that similar attitudes are often 
shared by clients in low, intermediate, and high accultura- 
tion levels. The acculturation differences between a ma- 
jority of the clients is most probably small, and the sample 
of these differences is, therefore, undoubtedly biased. 



Conclusions Drawn From Intake Services 

Experience in the Intake Area showed that personal contact 
by a counselor could effectively handle the problems of in-* 
take, interview, transportation, welfare assistance, and 
information gathering necessary to prepare and present a 
case for determination of e^Ligibility . 

The question, when intake requirements had been met, of in*r 
dividual, staggered client entry versus group entry at 
scheduled periods arose. Both methods were tfied. When 
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scheduling group entry, experience proved that it was ad- 
visable to prepare a group of ten to twelve cases in order 
to assure a workable group of five or six for the allotted 
time period. This method represented many hours of work 
by the Intake Counselor, and proved only partially effec- 
tive since clients who did not enter at the scheduled time 
had to be handled on an individual basis anyway. Individual 
versus group entry resolved itself by staff acquiescence to 
client behavior it could not control. Entry occurred when 
the client was ready and free to come. 

Individual intake, when each individual case was ready, 
offered a much more efficient use of the counselor's time, 
allowed closer contact with the client, and supplied a more 
steady, regulated flow of clients to the Project. 

The counselor had to keep in mind cultural practices, v/hich 
determined the availability of the client for evaluation. 
Spring planting, lambing, shearing, harvest time, fair or 
rodeo time, Pow Wow time, or the availability of ten-day 
Tribal Work Projects, were often deciding factors in the 
clientls availability for rehabilitation services. 

Experience also showed that entry date for clients should 
be set well in advance, and. follow-up letters sent to both 
the client and the referral agency as reminders of the 
approaching date. 

The additional responsibilities of the counselor — gather- 
ing information for anthropological research, getting direct 
infomation on client's home environment and family attitu.des 
toward the client — were fulfilled when the Intake Counselor 
made Reservation trips for interviewing the client, and con- 
tacting referral agencies. The counselor was the only staff 
member who had the opportunity to gather such information 
without another staff member making a special trip. Also, 
the Intake Counselor often served as the Placement Counselor 
while making these long Reservation’**''^ips . 

Experience also proved that the Intake Counselor must be able 
to present in precise detail the total picture of rehabilita- 
tion, its process and goals, to the client and his family. 

He must also function as an infomation dispenser to the Re- 
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servation agencies. Difficulties in performing this func- 
tion are compounded by personnel turnover at the various 
agencies. Therefore, information dispensing is a continu- 
ing process of revisiting the agencies, and repeated pre- 
sentation of this information to the new personnel. 

Counseling Navajo Indians 

Effective Counselor functioning demands an acquaintance 
with the varied and different concepts of Navajo culture 
and customs. An ability to understand and work within 
this framework will enhance his effectiveness in case pre- 
paration. Navajos, as with the close-knit mountain people 
of Appalachia, (National Institute of Mental Health Con- 
ference Report, 1964, Pp. 6-7) are often suspicious of 
outsiders who say they want to help them. If they find 
soneone conversant with their language and customs, they 
are more willing to listen to and accept the service. 

Poverty and other social inequities create in Navajo's cul- 
tural and personality characteristics that are similar to 
other disadvantaged groups. Yet, Navajos have unique cul- 
tural, social, linguistic, and thinking patterns. Some 
who are genetically "pure" Navajos are- typical middle- 
class Americans in language, education, and culture. None- 
theless, Navajo, is the first language for most Navajos. 

Some do not understand or speak English, some have no for- 
mal education, and few have completed college. There are 
great differences then, in the amount of enculturation. 

The more enculturated the Navajo client, the more likely 
is the relationship similar to any other counseling situa- 
tion. 

Some common conditions of the counseling relationship 'with 
Navajos are as follows: 

1. Broken appointments are more common with Navajo 
clients than with others. When the Navajo client 
does return to see the counselor, it will usually 
be for help with an immediate problem. It will 
almost certainly be a request for something other 
than help in gaining psychological insight. 
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The Navajo client will usually view the counselor 
as an agent for solving immediate practical pro- 
blems — medical, social, or economic — rather than 
as an agent of personality or psychological change. 
The counselor may be perceived as "jhe authority who 
offers rewards or metes out punishisents, or grants 
or withholds welfare requests. For the Navajo 
client, the expectation of the counselor role is 
that of an authority similar to other "white man" 
authorities in his past. This "white man" may be 
seen as supportive or authorative; he may be seen 
as the conqueror and enemy of the Navajo people, 
or as the dispenser of government "debts" to Indians. 
For the non-Navajo counselor of Navajos, language 
is a nearly insurmountable barrier except with en- 
culturated Navajos. Few Navajos learn to speak 
English as well as non-Nava j os of equal intelli- 
gence and formal education. The Navajo language 
itself carries many verbal and cultural connota- 
tions which are impossible to translate into Eng- 
lish. When an interpreter is used, it is highly 
difficult to attain true counseling rapport. 

It takes longer to establish rapport with Navajos 
than with usual clients. Navajos generally with- 
draw psychologically when they are anxious, rather 
than to cover up the anxiety by talking. They are 
generally more withdrawn in the early contacts. 

The Navajo ccunselee may be seen at this time as 
the sterotyped passive Indian. In later counsel- 
ing sessions, when rapport is finally achieved, 
there is more apparent personality change in terms 
of friendliness and joking than with most non- 
Indian counselees. 

Because of the already mentioned attitudes, and 
because of other culturally determined personality 
characteristics, positive transference is diffi- 
cult to inspire, and the verbalized psycho-dynamic 
content is often superficial. Few Navajos reveal 
their innermost thoughts or describe their behavior 
ih psycho- dynamic terms . 

Social, economic, and educational obstacles to posi- 
tive counseling outcomes are frustrating to both the 
Navajo client and his counselor. 
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These comments may sound as if counseling Navajos is in- 
effective and unrewarding, but it is the difficulties 
found in the counseling relationship that are stressed 
here. If the cultural-personality differences are antici- 
pated and accepted, and if stereotyping is avoided, con- 
structive, warm, satisfying counseling relationships deve- 
lop. 



Results of Validating a Test Battery for 
Navajo Rehabilitation Clients 

Ability Test Results 

As mentioned in Chapter III, during the first two years 
of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project, a "shotgun" approach 
was used to obtain test data on the disabled Navajo client 
group. Many different measures of general ability were 
used, including the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale , the 
Revised Army Beta , the Arthur Point , the Kent E-G.Y. ^ the 
Columbia , the Letter International , the Raven Progressive 
Matrices , the Goodenough Draw-A-Persoh. and the Healy II . 
Using the results obtained up to early 1966, after factor 
analysis, the test battery was greatly reduced. This 
study indicated that many of the intelligence tests were 
measuring the same abilities. Several tests with the 
least factor loading were eliminated from the battery, 
and the tests with the highest factor loadings were re- 
tained. This inter correlation matrix is in Appendix B. 

The general ability tests which remained in the battery 
were the WAIg , the Revised Army Beta , and the Raven . In 
Appendix C is a correlation matrix for these remaining 
tests. Also, the use of the General Aptitude Test Battery 
was added for reasons explained in Chapter III. 

At the conclusion of the Project, the Wechsler . the Re - 
vised Army Beta , and the Raven tests were submitted to 
a factor analytic study. Four factors were found to con- 
tribute to 99.999+ per cent of the total variance found 
on these test matrices. 
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Of the total variance of the matrix for the thr^e tests, 32.2 
per cent was accounted for by the first factor. This factor 
is non-verbal and correlates highly with the following tests: 

1. Raven Total Score (r= .86) . 

2. WAIS Performance (r= .81) . 

3. *^eta "What Is Wrong" subtest (r= .79) . 

4. Beta "Maze" subtest (r= .72) . 

5. Beta "Similarities" subtest (r= .61) . 

The second factor accounted for 25.4 per cent of the total 
variance of the tests and is correlated with these tests: 

1. Beta "Digit Symbol" subtest (r= .81) . 

2. Beta Total (r= .81) . 

3. WAIS "Picture Completion" subtest (r= .57) . 

4. WAIS "Object Assembly" subtest (r= .56) . 

5. WATS "Vocabulary" subtest (r= .54) . 

The third factor accounted for 23.1 per cent of the total 
variance and correlated negatively with the following 
tests: 

1. WATS "Information" subtest (r= - .78) . 

2. Beta "Picture Completion" subtest (r= -.71). 

3. WAIS "Arithmetic" subtest (r= .70) . 

4. UAIS "Comprehension" subtest (r= -.69) . 

5. WAIS "Digit Symbol" subtest (r= -.57). 

The fourth factor contributed to 19.3 per cent of the 
total variance and correlated with these tests: 

1. WAIS "Picture Arrangement" (r= .83) . 

2. WAIS Total (r= .69). 

3. Beta "Spatial Relations" (r= .67) . 

4. WAIS "Information" (r= .54) . 

5. WAIS "Picture Completion" (r= .46) . 

There appeared to be serveral interesting combinations 
in the above factor analysis. One is the high negative 
loading on factor three of the IJAIS Informa cion sub- 
test, and a moderate positive loading of this same sub- 
test on factor four. Another is that on factor 
two the measures with the four highest 
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FIGURE I 

PROFILE OF I4EAN SCORE OF 
NAVAJO REHABILITATION PROJECT CLIENTS 
ON THE WECHSLER ADULT INTELLIGENCE SCALE 
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loadings are non-verbal, while the test with the fifth 
highest loading was rhe Vocabulary subtest of the WATS . 

To really follow through with these relationships, and 
to assign verbal labels to these factors, requires com- 
puter facilibies beyond the capabilities of those avail- 
able to the Project staff during the grant period. There- 
fore, at present it is unproductive to speculate. 

Tables aiid graphs have been included to summerize the 
results of all clients who took the different tests. 

On the Wechsler . the Navajo Rehabilitation Project client 
group scored significantly below the standardization popu- 
lation at the .01 confidence level. Their mean Verbal 
I.Q. was .74, their Performance I.Q. was .88, and their 
Full Scale I.Q, was .78. On the Revised Army Beta ^ the 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients made a mean I.Q. 
score of .88, similar to their Performance score on the 
gechsler . This score was again significantly below (.01 
confidence level) that of the standardization population. 
The Navajo Rehabilitation clients scored at the 22nd per- 
centile on the Raven . 

Forty-six subjects were available for the discriminate 
analysis. By using this statistical analysis, it was 
found that in predicting percentage of client time worked, 
the use of general ability tests ( VfRlS ^ Revised Army Beta , 
and the Raven ) scores was totally ineffective. Thirty- 
one of the forty-six were misclassified by the discrimin- 
ate function. It is reasonable to conclude that there 
are too many factors other than general ability which con- 
tributed significantly to length of time on the job. 

This type of analysis proved much more effective when 
applied to the level of skill needed by Navajo Rehabili- 
tation clients on the job. Six of the seven clients who 
were in skilled jobs were correctly identified by the 
general ability tests, twelve of thirteen of those in 
semi-skilled positions were placed in appropriate cate- 
gories, and thirteen of twenty-two in unskilled jobs were 
correctly classified. It should be noted that these re- 
sults are spuriously high because the test results were 
used by the Project staff in deciding into what job the 
client should be placed. 
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The third area of investigation was that of hourly wage. 

As mentioned in Chapter III, there were four categories: 

(1) less than one dollar, (2) at least $1.00, but less 
than $1.50, (3) at least $1.50, but less than $2.00, and 
(4) $2.00 to $3.00. As would be expected from the ending 
cOTiment in the paragraph above, the results for predict- 
ing these categories were very good. Thirty of the forty- 
six subjects were correctly categorized and only three 
individuals were classified as much as two categories away 
frcx:i their true classifications. 

In developing predictors in any situation, one must be 
conservative in interpretation. The prediction equations 
are based on a posteriori information. The equations must 
be validated with new subjects before they can be considered 
generally useful. A further condition would be that the 
test results of the validating sample should not be used 
by the staff for determining the job level skill of the 
person being placed. 

In comparing mean scores of the Navajo Rehabilitation Pro- 
ject clients with those of the Navajo men in the Prepara- 
tory Training Project at Northern Arizona University, the 
Preparatory Training Project clients were significantly 
superior. A comparison was first made in 1965, at the 
close of the Preparatory Training Project. The means, the 
standard deviation, and the significance of the differences 
in means are reported in the following table: 





E.T.P. 


S^D. 


N.R.P. 


S.D. 


Siani- Differ 


WAIS Verbal 


81.00 


10.42 


71.26 


15.05 


.01 


WAIS Performance 


99.68 


12.22 


88.30 


13.52 


.01 


WAIS Full Scale 


88.28 


9.93 


78.00 


12.87 


.01 


Beta 


105.53 


9. -49 


90.70 


14.85 


.01 



Furthermore, the mean WAIS Verbal I.Q. for the total Navajo 
Rehabilitation group tested increased insignificantly from 
71 in 1965, to 74 in 1966; whereas the mean Performance I.Q. 
remained at 88, and the mean WAIS Total I.Q. remained at 78. 
Thus, the differences between these two groups remained con- 
stant. 
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A further comparison of data for these groups indicated 
that the Navajo Preparatory Training Project group scored 
significantly higher and their standard deviation was 
smaller than the disabled Navajo group. In this way the 
Preparatory Training Project clients were more homogeneous. 
They were also more homogeneous in that they were approxi- 
mately the same age, and had completed at least the ninth 
grade, as already indicated. Navajo Rehabilitation Pro- 
ject clients were a disabled group, and varied widely in 
age, educational level, and degree of enculturation. 

Though their scores were lower than the norm groups in 
the verbal area and higher on the Beta Test, the mean 
scores for the Preparatory Training Project clients more 
closely resembled those of the average population. Test 
results for the Navajo Rehabilitation Project and Prepara- 
tory Training Project clients indicated that both Navajo 
groups performed more adequately on performance than ver- 
bal tests. They scored highest on the Block Design sub- 
test of the Weschsler . These results are consistant with 
the Kluckhohn & Leighton (1947, Pp. 148-155) report. They 
found that Navajo children who had been to school avc- raged 
an I.Q. of 102.5 on the Grace Arthur Point Performance 
Scale, and those who had not been to school had an average 
I.Q. of 79.8. Their results indicated that schooling had 
an effect in improving scores on this performance test. 

On verbal tests, differences in culture, educational attain- 
ment, and English language ability are a handicap to a 
Navajo group. These tests may not be measuring the same 
things for Navajos as for the standardization population, 
and have limited meaning with Navajo clients. 

A conclusion drawn from testing Navajos is that they 
should be compared with members of their own cultural 
group. In order to follow this injunction, and in order 
to respond to Project experience, a Test Standardization 
Project is being conducted at the Northern Arizona Uni- 
versity Rehabilitation Center. The aim of this Project 
is to develop test norms for the general Navajo population, 
and for other Northern Arizona cultural groups. 

Results of the General Aptitude Test Battery administered 
to Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients indicated, on the 
average, they scored significantly below the standardiza- 
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tion population. On spatial abilities they performed 
best (36th percentile), but still significantly below 
(.05 level of confidence) the average population. A 
Table comparing the standard scores for Nava j os with 
those of the standardization population is in Appendix D. 



:* Interest inventories 

' Several interest inventories were given to the Navajo 

S client group, including the California Picture Interest 

Inventory , the Geist Picture Interest Inventory , and the 
[ Kuder Preference Record - Profile sheets indicating the 

I average Navajo interest patterns on the California can be 

\ found in the Appendix. On this test the clients indicated 

I the greatest interest in the business area. They also 

[ scored highly in the aesthetic and verbal interest areas. 

? In interpreting profiles based on mean scores, the dif~ 

j ferences exhibited on the profile are conservative since 

[ the standard error of the mean is inversely proportional 

I to the sample size and is, therefore, much smaller for 

I the group than for the individual. Profiles for the 

I Kuder and the Geist were not included because the Navajo 

I Rehabilitation Project vocational interest and personality 

J data was not divided into male - female groups, but the 

^ published individual profiles were. 

Correlation coefficients were computed for the relation- 
ships between the three interest inventories. The Cali - 
fornia Picture Interest Inventory Interpersonal interest 
score correlated -.55 with the Geist Mechanical interest 
score. The CPU Verbal interest correlated -.73 with 
the Geist Mechanical interest. The CPU Natural interest 
correlated .59 with the Geist Out-Of-Doors interest scale. 
The Mechanical interest scales on both tests correlated .58 
" with each other. These correlations appear to be consis- 

tent with the titles of the interest categories; however, 
the correlations are so low that while they are measuring 
some of the same factors they* are obviously also measuring 
different factors. A correlation matrix for the Califor - 
nia Picture Interest Inventory - Geist relationships is 
in Appendix D. 
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Some significant correlations were found between the 
and the California Picture Interest Inventory ^ 
but the number of clients taking both tests was too small 
to make any conclusions regarding these relationships. 

One significant correlation was found between the Kuder 
and the .G.eist . This was a ~.45 correlation between 
scientific interests on che Geist and clerical interests 
on the Kuder 

Personality Tests 

The two most frequently used personality tests in the 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project were the Minnesota Multi- 
jphasic Personality Inventory and the Edwards Personal 
Preference Sc hedule . Scores on these tests may be invalid 
because of the reading difficulty level required by the 
tests. Oil Liic Minne sota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
the Navajo clients scored high on the Schizophrenia Scale 
and on the Depression Scale. However, these results may 
be invalid since the m.ale ~ female averages were grouped 
together, and the average F scale score for the Navajos 
was quite high. This high score indicates that the 
clients did not adequately understand the test questions. 

On the Edwards Pe rsona^l Preference Schedule , the Navajos 
scored exceptionally high (between 75th and 80th percen- 
tile) on the Succorance Scale. This scale purportedly 
measures a need to be cared for by others. They scored 
above the 60th percentile on deference, order, and change, 
and below the 40th percentile on need for achievement, ex- 
hibition, autonomy, dominance, heterosexuality, and aggres- 
sion. A profile sheet for the average Navajo disabled 
client group is in Appendix E. 

A correlation matrix for the relationships between the 
Minneso ta Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the Ed - 
was computed and can be found in Appendix E; an 
intercorrelation matrix for the MMPI is also in the 
Appendix. On the MMPI , the Psychasthenia Scale correlated 
.87 with the Schizophrenia Scale, and .70 with the Psycho- 
pathic Deviant Scale. Schizophrenia and Psychopathic De- 
viant were also correlated .70. Also, the Schizophrenia 
Scale correlated .72 with the P Scale. This correlation 
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raises the possibility that there is a spurious function 
which contributes to Navajo Rehabilitation Project client 
scores on both of these scales. Thus, for Navajo disabled 
clients, the high scores on the Schizophrenia Scale may 
not indicate the actual prevalance of schizophrenic charac- 
teristics . 



Results of the Educational Evaluation 



One of the purposes of the Educational Evaluation was to 
investigate some of the relationships between achievement 
test results and other relevant factors. This investiga- 
tion used rank-order correlation coefficients. All the 
correlations mentioned in this part of the Report were 
significant at least at the .05 level of confidence. 



1 . 



2 . 



All of the verbal tests on the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale correlated .36 to .73 with 
actual years of formal education completed by 
the clients. Two performance measures. Digit 
Symbol and Block Design, also correlated posi- 
tively with years of- school completed. 

A correlation of .76, significant at the .01 
level, was found between years of formal educa- 
tion and achievement scores on the Iowa Tests 
Of Basic Skills . Even though this and other 
positive correlations were found, it was noted 
that a considerable discrepancy existed between 
actual grade completed; in school and grade 
placement of the achievement tests. One of the 
general characteristics of Navajo clients was 
that grade placement scores calculated from the 
achievement tests were significantly (at .01 con- 
fidence level) below actual grade completed in - 
school. For the clients who completed achieve- 
ment tests, the average grade they completed 
was 8.0, while their achievement grade on tests 
was 5.0. 

A number of significant (at .05 level of confi- 
dence) , positive correlations were found between 
both verbal, and performance intelligence scores 
and grade placement on the Iowa Tests of Basic 
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Skills . It appeared that the intelligence tests 
were, to a large degree, measuring learning. 

4. Of the twenty-two people who completed the Iowa 
tests sixteen, or seventy-three per cent, made a 
composite score gain. Of these sixteen, eleven, 
or sixty-nine percent made significant composite 
score gains. The average composite score gain 
for the total group was 0.3 of a year; the average 
composite score gain for those who made signifi- 
cant gains was 0.6 of a year. Most of the clients 
(ninety per cent) made significant gains on at 
least two of the subtests. Apparently most of 
the clients did benefit from the remedial instruc- 
tion. 

5. There were several significant correlations (.05 
level of confidence) relating some of the intelli- 
gence measures with gains in achievement. Gains 
in the total language achievement area correlate 
negatively with some of the intelligence measures. 
These correlations indicated that students who 
performed poorly on the intelligence measures made, 
in general, the most significant gains in language 
achievement . 

6. No significant relationships were found between 
years in scnool and gains on the Iowa Tests of 
Basic Skills . 

In the Educational Evaluation most Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project clients operated scholastically several grade 
levels below their actual completed grade in school. The 
average grade completed by the total Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project group was 6.6, and some of the clients had no for- 
mal education. As a group, by formal standards, the 
clients were severely under-educated, and they were in 
need of adult basic education. The fact that most of the 
clients made achievement gains at the end of their evalua- 
tion period indicated that they could benefit from remedial 
instruction. Thus, the Project was instrumental in indi- 
cating the need for an adult basic education program. The 
Department of Rehabilitation has since established the Pre- 
Vocational Educational Program to provide instruction in 
academic and social skills. 
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Clients Observed by the Residence 
Guidance Supervisor 

As observed by the Residence Guidance Supervisor, some of 
the more frequent problems Navajo clients exhibited were 
misunderstanding the evaluation process, homesickness, in- 
temperate alcohol consumption, and English language handi- 
caps . 

Many of the clients were unfamiliar with the concept of 
evaluation, and did not understand the reason for the 
psychological tests. They had difficulty understanding 
why they needed to perform job tasks in the Pre-Vocational 
Laboratory which they did not like or which were difficult. 
Frequently, the clients entered the Project with the idea 
that they would immediately be placed on a job; they could 
not understand the need for the intervening evaluation pro- 
cess. 

Homesickness appeared to be related to Navajo close family 
ties which/ especially in an unfamiliar and demanding environ- 
ment, make it difficult for them to be away from home. 

Clients who could speak and understand little English often 
had the most trouble adjusting to the evaluation environ- 
ment. Though a Navajo interpreter was used to give in- 
structions and to explain the purpose of the evaluation 
activities, clients with a formidable language barrier were 
usually the most psychologically-isolated clients. 

One of the Project's most serious problems was the drinking 
problems of Navajo clients. Frequently, a client went to 
one of the local bars and was jailed for drunk and disorder- 
ly conduct. Though consumption of alcohol on the college 
campus was forbidden, drinking parties at the dormitory 
nonetheless occurred. Because of considerable permissive- 
ness, only six clients were dismissed from the Project for 
drinking. However, many clients who finished evaluation 
did have a problem with alcohol, and later had trouble 
keeping jobs because of this problem. 

During the last two years of the Project, an Antabuse treat- 
ment program was encouraged for clients considered to have 
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an alcohol problem. This program proved effective with 
several clients who committed themselves to it. 

Results of Pre-Vocational Evaluation Methods 

The results of administering several widely used tests, 
indicated that in the Pre~Vocational Laboratory, Navajo 
Rehabilitation Project clients performed more slowly than 
the standardization population. However, results on the 
Q* Connor Finger D exterity Test (O'Connor, 1926) indicated 
that Navajo clients were faster on this test than the 
standardization population. The mean score for the aver- 
age population was 262 seconds compared to the Navajo of 
248 seconds. This score placed disabled Navajos at the 68th 
percentile on these norms. A statistical analysis of the 
significance of this difference could not be performed be- 
cause of insufficient standardization data supplied by 
O 'Connor . 

On the Minnesota Rate of Manipulation Test (Educational 
Test Bureau, 1957) Navajos scored at the first percentile 
on national norms, which was significantly below (at .01 
level of confidence) the average population. The mean 
score for Navajos on the Placing subtest was 188 seconds; 
for the standardization group the mean was 123 seconds. 

For the Turning subtest the Navajo mean score was 165 sec- 
onds, as compared to the mean for the standardization popu- 
lation of 98 seconds. 

The results on these last two dexterity tests indicated that 
the disabled Navajos had good finger dexterity, but poor 
gross body dexterity. However, since there is no normative 
data available for a disabled population, no conclusions of 
comparative performance with other disabled ethnic groups 
should be drawn, [ 

It m 

On the Person nel Test for Industry (Langmuir, 1954) the 
Navajo clients scored significantly (at the .01 level of 
confidence) below the standardization population. The 
average score for Navajos was 14.41 (21st percentile), 
while for the standardization population it was 21.1. These 
results were not surprising, since this test was pre-recorded 
on tape and penalized those who were English language handi- 
capped . 
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Pre-Vocational Laboratory observations indicate that disabled 
Navajo clients usually required a longer evaluation period 
than other rehabilitation clients. More time was required 
because of client attitudes and cultural differences. The 
Navajo clients were unfamiliar with industrial settings and 
job requirements. Since there is limited industry on the 
Reservation and most clients had worked in unskilled jobs, 
little of the knowledge gained from the work experiences of 
most Navajo clients could be transferred and applied in the 
Laboratory. This lack of vocational experience and knowledge 
made it difficult for many Navajo clients to know what kind 
of job they wanted. 

The most usual areas of interest for Navajo clients were the 
artistic fields and hand manipulation tasks. While this ob- 
servation is consistent with prevelant stereotypes, it is 
also consistent with their relative success on aptitude tests. 
For example, the majority of Navajo clients scored highest on 
the Block Design subtest of the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale even though their mean score on this subtest was still 
slightly below the mean of the average population. Most Nava- 
jos appeared to have better than average ability in drawing, 
sketching, and flat-plane and space perception. They worked 
competently in such areas as drafting, leatherwork, or jewel- 
ry making, and were quite creative in the artistic areas. In 
the mechanical tasks, disabled Navajo clients scored below 
average, usually because they had little knowledge '^f basic 
mechanical principles. 

One of the major cultural differences noted with Navajo clients 
was a difference in value orientation. Navajos placed more 
value on a piece of leather or turquoise than on an equally 
priced piece of woo'd or metal used in the Laboratory. 

Observations in the Pre-Vocational Laboratory led to the 
conclusion that if interpretations of abilities were made 
cautiously and if a staff has some knowledge of Navajo cul- 
ture, many tasks used successfully with other rehabilitation 
clients could also be used with Navajos. Since there is no 
standardization data on most of the currently used Laboratory 
tasks, much of the Laboratory Evaluation was subjective in 
nature. Standardization data is needed to make the evaluations 
in the Laboratory more objective and accurate, and more long- 
term follow-up is needed to satisfactorily validate the Pre- 
Vocational Evaluation tasks and procedures. 
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Results of Vocational Placement 

After completing evaluation by the Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project staff, 92 of the 118 clients were placed in training 
or on jobs. Some of these 92 were both placed in training 
and then later placed on jobs. Figure II j a flow chart of 
services rendered Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients, 
graphically presents the disposition of clients who completed 
evaluation. (For a detailed account of the disposition of 
these clients, see Monograph No. 9, Sanchez, 1967.) However, 
the Flow Chart, here, needs some explanation. It indicates 
that 29 clients were not placed in training and as far as is 
known have not worked since leaving the Project. Eighteen 
of these 29 were evaluated as non- feasible, and thus for most 
of them, no placements were attempted. Furthermore, three 
of these non-feasible clients were blind, and the primary 
responsibility for placing them was retained by Blind Ser- 
vices. One client died before placement. Of the non-placed 
clients, seven were found feasible, but three were waiting 
for further medical services before they could be placed, 
suitable placement could not be found for the remaining four. 
Of the 92 clients placed, 18 were direct on-the-job place- 
ments, that is, these clients were placed on a job without 
the benefit of any Project sponsored vocational training. 

On the other hand, 74 of the clients placed by the Project 
were located in some kind of training situation to prepare 
them for job placement. Of these 74, 41 had completed train- 
ing at the end of the Project, 4 had completed one phase of 
the training, 13 started training and dropped-put before 
completion, and 16 were still in training. Of the 41 who 
completed training, 36 were placed on jobs after completion 
of training. Of these 36 who had completed training and 
were placed on jobs, 26 were still working at the close of 
the Project. Of the 13 who dropped-out of training before 
completing it, 9 of these were re-classified as non-feasible 
after dropping-out because of problems encountered while in 
training. The other 4 were still considered feasible. 

Of the 92 clients placed during the lifetime of the Project, 
in -training or in jobs, 13 received no placement assistance 
from the Project. The other 79 received placement services 
from the Project staff. Of those receiving placement ser- 
vices, 59 were placed on jobs ^ 44 of these were working at the 
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close of the Project. Some of these 44 had changed jobs and 
were working at jobs they had found on their own. Of the 59 
who were placed on jobs, 7 were placed in jobs classified as 
skilled, 19 as semi-skilled, and 29 as unskilled. Of the 59 
clients placed on jobs, the wage scales ranged from $ .75 to 
$3.00 per hour. 

Judging the success of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project 
clients is extremely difficult because first, it is difficult 
to propose a single criterion for successful rehabilitation, 
second, Navajo and middle-class American values and cultures 
differ. The Navajo could be successful vocationally in terms 
of his culture and not successful in terms of general American 
standards. Table I indicates the success of clients according 
to the number of days worked. Table II indicates the success 
of clients according to per cent of time worked after comple- 
tion of services. The success indicated by the figures in 
these two tables is similar enough to comment on as a whole. 
The over-all per cent success was between 50 and 60 (this 
figure excludes those who were still in training) . If clients 
who were evaluated by the Project staff as non-feasible, and 
clients who entered training but dropped-out and who were 
later re-classified as non-feasible are deleted, the success 
percentage raises to between 65 and 70. The Navajo Rehabili- 
tation Project success ratio compares with Arizona and national 
averages of about 66 and 69 respectively (The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Annual Report ^ 1965) . However, 
the criterion of number of days worked when it is limited to 
30 or 90 days is not a measure of job maintenance for a long 
enough period of time to claim unqualified job success. It 
would be better to judge a person's success over a period of 
years. However, because of the limited time of Project op- 
eration and because long-term job maintenance was an impos- 
sible criteria client services and follow-up varied from 
client to client. Therefore, the percentage of time worked 
by clients after; they completed Project placement services 
was calculated. Table n classifies people according to 
this percentage of available time criterion. According to 
this criterion. Table ii indicates that excluding those 
clients still in training at the close of the Project, 40 
per cent were high employment successes, 11 moderate employ- 
ment success, 7 low employment success and 28 failures. How- 
ever, if clients in the non-feasible categories are deleted. 
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51 per cent were in the high success category, 11 in the 
moderate success, 9 per cent in the low, and 11 in the fail- 
ure category. These figures are especially impressive if it 
is realized that only 16 out of the 41 clients in the high 
success category had ever had steady work records previous 
to sustaining their disability; seven had previously never 
worked at all; and 18 had only occassional jobs. The rela- 
tionship between the percentage of available time worked 
with the amount of pay and the relationship between percen- 
tage of available time with the degree of skill demanded by 
the job were submitted to a chi-square significance test. 

While there is an apparent tendency for both wages and skill 
to correlate with length of employment, this study did not 
show a statiscally significant relationship. Perhaps other 
studies with longer follow-up periods and with more subjects 
or wider extremes in pay and skill would show more definitp 
tendencies . 

In comparing relative success of disabled Navajo men to dis- 
abled Navajo women, note that 89 of the 118 clients were men 
and 29 were women. Using the percentage of time worked as 
a criterion for success, women were more successful than men. 
Excluding those still in training, the percentage of women 
in the over-all high success category was almost 75. The 
percentage of men in this high success category was 33. In 
the no success category, the percentage of women was approxi- 
mately 17; for men it was 30. A chi-square test was completed 
for this relationship between sex of client and job success. 
Women were significantly (at the .01 level of confidence) more 
successful than the men. 

The Effectiveness of the Project in Achieving the Original 
Purposes 

As set out in Chapter I, the general purpose of the Project 
was to demonstrate that a state college working in coopera- 
tion with community agencies and organizations can find methods 
and techniques to overcome cultural and language barriers in 
evaluating and training disabled Navajo Indians for placement 
in jobs on the Reservation. The reporting of results in the 
Report indicates that while there are still rehabilitation 
barriers and there were client failures, the Project generally 
was highly successful. About all of the specific purposes 
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unqualified assertions cannot be made. Therefore, a statement 
about each one of the specific purposes mentioned in Chapter 
I follows . 

(a) The potentials of disabled Navajos for rehabilitation 
and for their subsequent adjustment on and off the Reservation 
have already been adequately described in the Report . Here, 
however, the generalization from Project experience can be 
made that the overwhelming majority of the Navajos evaluated 
had the potentiality for rehabilitation and proved the poten- 
tiality by some measure of vocational success. 

(b) There was no attempt to determine to what extent dis- 
abilities among Navajos constituted more or fevjer employment 
training handicaps than for disabled non-Navajo people, but 
the number of disabled Navajos evaluated and placed indicated 
that their disabilities in general appear not to be more dis- 
abling than similar disabilities for non-Navajo people. How- 
ever, under-employment on the Reservation makes many kinds of 
jobs unavailable, and some criteria of success in comparing 
Navajos with others may have to be modified because of the 
difference in culture and the poor economic conditions on the 
Reservation . 

(c) The Navajo Rehabilitation Project results indicated that 
already developed tests and subtests were appropriate for 
evaluating disabled Navajo people. All evaluation phases 
proved effective, it is improbable that anyone has yet dem- 
onstrated maximal vocational evaluation for any group. How- 
ever, the Project did demonstrate that disabled Navajos can 
b0 rehabilitated and were rehabilitated at about the same 
rate as non-Navajo vocational rehabilitation clients. 

(d) The purpose of maximal vocational evaluation is an ideal. 
However, adequate evaluation techniques and procedures were 
demonstrated . 

(e) The purpose of determining the minimal amount of communi- 
cation skills necessary for effective vocational rehabilitation 
of Navajos was accomplished because several Navajos who spoke 
very little English were successfully vocationally rehabili- 
tated. However, some other clients spoke so little English, 
became so isolated from the other group, and alienated from the 
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evaluation tasks that they had to be sent home as unfeasible. 
However, lack of English language skill alone need not make 
evaluation or placement impossible. Yet, the Project results 
indicated that the more English skills a Navajo has, the wider 
are his choices of vocation and the more opportunity he has 
for rewarding vocational placement. 

( f ) The purpose of exploring how service agencies can better 
coordinate their services for the successful rehabilitation 
of Navajos was accomplished in several ways. The results of 
the Project indicated that individual personal contact, corres- 
pondence, and periodic conferences are all useful in effective 
inter-agency communication and some person or organization must 
take the primary responsibility for instigating and coordinating 
agency efforts to rehabilitate disabled Navajos. At the close 
of the Project, it appeared that the Northern Arizona Rehabili- 
tation Center was looked to by the referring agencies as the 
responsible agent for fulfilling the communication and coor- 
dinating functions. However, if the Northern Arizona Office 

of the Arizona Division of Vocational Rehabilitation hired 
the person, and if he were alloted the tim.e to fulfill coor- 
dination functions, the Division might best fulfill the coor- 
dination function. 

(g) The problem, of identifying factors which can be used to 
select Indians on the Reservation most likely to succeed in 
vocational rehabilitation has been studied by the Navajo Reha- 
bilitation Project. At least some clients who performed well 
on certain tests and were rated high in other evaluation 
characteristics could be placed on jobs commensurate with their 
relative skill and could receive wages consistent with the 
skill. However, the general ability factors did not seem to 

be related to length of time on the job. Thus, the problem of 
identifying these factors has only been partially fulfilled by 
the Project. 

(h) The purpose of investigating family and employer attitudes 
and reactions to rehabilitation of disabled Navajos and how 
best to enlist the help of these people in rehabilitation 
planning can not be answered in any kind of quantitative fash- 
ion. However, the Project demonstrated that individual contact 
of family members and of employers is often necessary for the 
successful rehabilitation of disabled Navajos. 
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( i) This Report: identified some of the social adjustment 
problems peculiar to Navajo clients which must be overcome 
if they are to be rehabilitated. These problems were pre- 
viously presented in this Chapter and need not be repeated 
here. However, it is appropriate to assert that the social 
adjustment problem-identification purpose of the Project was 
accomplished . 

(j) Another purpose of the Project was to explore appro- 
priate placement of disabled Navajos on the Indian Reservation. 
The Project achieved some success in writing contracts with 
employers on the Reservation to train and, then, to place the 
clients if they were successful in training. Here, again, 
individual contacts of prospective employers by a counselor 
proved important. 

(k) The purpose of investigating job potentials existing for 
the disabled on the Reservation was to a degree achieved. 

While there is gross under-employment on the Reservation, 
while under present circumstances there are not enough posi- 
tions to absorb the potential Navajo labor market, and while 
there are many jobs held by non-Navajos because of the lack 
of preparation of most Navajos for these positions, there is 
a great demand for Navajos with skills, particularly secre- 
tarial, teaching, social service, and administrative. Many 
of these positions could be filled as w<=ll by disabled as 
non-disabled Navajos. 

(l) The last specific purpose, exploring how an evaluation 
and training unit on a college campus can further facilitate 
understanding of a different cultural group, was probably 
only minimally achieved. However, written brochures were 
sent to the entire faculty, the faculty was invited to come 
to the Rehabilitation Center and to see in action the func- 
tions of the Center. That Northern Arizona University has 
continued to support an expanding Rehabilitation Center, one 
function of which is to continue serving disabled Navajos, 
is testimony to the Project accomplishment of fostering fa- 
culty understanding of disabled Navajo needs. 
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The Results of Efforts to Facilitate and Coordinate 
Disabled Navajo Rehabilitation 

Measuring the success of the Project in facilitating and 
coordinating agency efforts to rehabilitate disabled Navajos 
is difficult. Success of the coordinating efforts can be 
judged, as explained in Chapter III, at least partially by the 
great increase in disabled Navajos who were ultimately trained 
and placed on jobs. The numbers of clients served before and 
after can be used with some confidence as a criterion. The 
increase of numbers has already been reported, there is no 
need to repeat them here. While the Project can not be totally 
credited for this increase, it was responsible for some. Thus, 
in terms of the best available criterion, the facilitating and 
coordinating functions of the Project were fulfilled. 

The results of the coordination and the facilitation efforts 
can also be judged by the numbers of people who attended a 
two-day workshop and three conferences involving these agencies. 
One was a half-day conference and held in Tuba City; two were 
day-long and held in Flagstaff. In these last two conferences 
held at Flagstaff, almost every directly involved and tan- 
gentally involved agency was represented. Participants were 
representatives of the Public Health Service, Navajo Tribe, 
County Departments of Welfare, Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Employment Assistance, the Arizona Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Bureau of Indian Affairs Schools and public 
schools and other agencies. At the last conference a ques- 
tionaire was distributed among the participants . Respondents 
to the questionaire numbered twenty-nine. Of the twenty-nine, 
all but one indicated that he wanted meetings in the future 
to coordinate and facilitate communication among the agencies 
serving the rehabilitation of Navajo Indians. All but one 
also wanted the Rehabilitation Center of Northern Arizona 
University to call the meetings. Most of the respondents be- 
lieved that there should be two or more meetings a year. These 
responses are testimony from these agencies that the Project 
fulfilled satisfactorily the facilitation and coordination 
functions . 



CHAPTER V 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE NAVAJO REHABILITATION PROJECT 
ON FUTURE REHABILITATION CLIENTS 



Implications on Future Intake Problems 

The vast area, sparse population, and multiple ethnic groups 
in Northern Arizona proved to be a barrier, in the rendering 
of rehabilitation services, only partially surmounted. The 
degree to which it was surmounted can be ascribed to the 
assigning of a staff member to fulfill intake functions. The 
experience of the Project indicates that there is a need for 
a full time vocational rehabilitation counselor to coordinate 
the social service agency functions and to perform intake 
counseling services with Navajos and other Indian groups of 
Northern Arizona. A personal contact needs to be made with 
the agencies and with the prospective client if effective 
rehabilitation services are to be rendered. 

Implications on Psychological Testing 

The Project demonstrated that discriminations could be made 
among the disabled Navajo population to classify clients on 
a number of tests. It was found that the Wechsler AduLt In- 
telligence Scale Performance, the Revised Army Beta , and the 
Raven Progressive Matrices effectively identified most disabled 
Navajos into general ability groups, and with the use of these 
tests four distinct factors were extracted. In other words, 
for the disabled Navajo population these tests showed some 
construct validity. However, the answer to the question of 
predictive validity is not nearly as clear. It must also be 
pointed out that a few clients understood English so poorly 
and reacted to the evaluation so "inappropriately" that they 
could not be tested. Even though there were only a few such 
people, they must be considered in generalizing about the 
applicability of the tests. 
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The question is raised: Should a test be devised for Kavajos 

made up of items originally derived from their culture and 
. should attempts be made to measure Uavajo verbal ability in 
their first language? It is improbable that such a test will 
be devised until there are Navajos trained at the doctoral 
level and experienced in psychological test development and 
validation. With compulsory universal education among the 
Navajos, enculturation appears to be continuing at such a 
pace that before Navajo psychologists are produced to devise 
Navajo tests, their function will be lost; that is, before 
long the younger generation of Navajos will be so familiar 
with "Anglo" society and with English that the test standard- 
ized on a cross-section of Americans will be appropriate for 
the Navajo population. In the meantime, it must not be con- 
cluded that because an ethnic groups does better on a perform- 
ance than on a verbal test in a foreign language and because 
it can not demonstrate verbal abilities in a second language, 
it is inferior in certain psychological functions such as 
generalizing and reasoning. 

"Thrusting" People into a Foreign Environment 

A question common during action programs with traditional 
cultures arose in the context of vocationally rehabilitating 
Navajos: Is the Navajo Rehabilitation Project jerking Nava- 

jos oat of an environment where they have made adequate ad- 
justment and thrusting them into an environment where dis- 
quieting changes are demanded of them, and, thus, robbing 
them of their rights as people? 

In a sense this question touches reality. It is possible that 
to some extent the aims of the Project were antithetical to 
the interests and the desires of some clients. The Project 
staff may have participated in influencing some people to 
leave an environment where they had relative security, were 
emotionally attached to the family and to the land, gained 
some recognition, and were treated as equals. The nev7 envi- 
ronment was often distant from home, a foreign and sometimes 
hostile place. They sometimes felt the sting of prejudice; 
they were illequipped to deal with many of the day to day pro- 
blems of living. Some found little opportunity for success 
(if there is such a term in their traditional social environ- 
ment) . When sane of the clients rented homes little was added 
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in the way of physical comforts; if they were, they had to be 
paid for on the presentation of a bill. Perhaps, the new en- 
vironment gave little opportunity for or even detracted from 
usual ways of spending pleasurable time. 

On the other hand, there is another side to this reality. 
Before the Navajo Rehabilitation Project came into being, 
many disabled Navajos had contact with ”Anglo“ society. They 
had attended public and Bureau of Indian Affairs schools; a 
few graduated from college. This *'new way of life" may have 
met some of their needs. Because many of the traditional ways 
of attaining gratification are gone, even some traditional 
Navajos are dissatisfied with Reservation life. To success- 
fully pursue traditional ways of life, the Reservation has 
become overcrowded. Hunting in most places is futile. It was 
replaced by a grazing economy centuries ago, and now, the Res'- 
ervation is over-grazed. For the Navajos served, the Project 
may have been an avenue of personal, social, and economic es- 
cape . 

Apropos, these issues, there are implications to be drawn 
from the Project experience. While differences of opinion 
arose among Project and staff and referral personnel as to 
whether the Project fulfilled the general "basic needs" of 
disabled Navajo people, one solid implication can be drawn 
from Project experience; namely, Navajos, even disabled Nava- 
jos, can not be stereotyped; they are not a homogeneous unit 
with universal, identical needs and dbsires. There is no 
question that when an individual desires rehabilitation ser- 
vices, the services should be offered. Such services can 
only be offered in ways consistent with the traditions, at- 
titudes, and culture of a rehabilitation staff. Nonetheless, 
if a person does not wish these, services, if he sees them as 
interferring with his traditional way of life, it is not the 
responsibility of vocational rehabilitation counselors to 
dissuade him from his "chosen" way of life. 

The Problem of Prejudice 

The Navajo Rehabilitation Project staff has seen prejudice 
expressed by residents of the region against Indians, but the 
staff has also seen as bitter prejudice expressed by the Nava- 
jos against non-Navajos. Destroying the vestiges of discrim- 
ination and prejudice, and granting equal educational and 
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equal job opportunities are as important for success of dis- 
abled Navajos as they are for success of non-disabled Navajos 
and other underprivileged ethnic groups. 



The Lack of Education and Training for Jobs 
Among the Navajos 

The average education of Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients 
was far below the national average. More striking than years 
completed in school, however, is the actual achievement level 
of the client group, it is generally far below the national 
average. Thus, Navajos are more poorly prepa^red for vocations 
than others. They need more training for job placement and 
vocational success than the actual number of grades in school 
indicate. Part of the educational disadvantage among Navajos 
is an incompatible cultural, social and linguistic background 
school entry, and these incompatible forces continue to 
influence Navajo youth as they progress in school. Many attend 
schools which for a number of reasons do not meet their life 
needs. Thus, Navajo youth lack education and training for the 
American job market; at the same time, most communities pro- 
vide no adult education. This is true of one of the largest 
school districts on the border of the Reservation, Flagstaff. 

Implications on Drinking Problems 

Drinking was disproportionally a social problem in the housing, 
evaluative, training, placement, and employment phases of the 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project. Some Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project and Preparatory Training Project clients could not 
function effectively following drinking bouts. A number were 
arrested. For the Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients who 
had an identifiable drinking problem, an Antabuse program 
was provided, in fact, for several clients, accepting the 
Antabuse program was made a condition for continuing to re- 
ceive vocational rehabilitation services. For several case 
histories of clients with drinking problems see Gaspari (1967, 
Monograph Number 7, Appendix A) , Avallone (1967, Monograph 
Number 3, Appendix A) , and Kelly (1967, Monograph Number 2, 
Chapter Three) . Procedures used in the drinking treatment 
program were taken from the Gallup Community Indian Problem 
Drinker Project which has, also, in many of its facets been 
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a model for the Office of Navajo Economic Opportunity Tribal 
Program for Problem Drinkers. The Winslow and Tuba City 
Public Health Service Hospitals personnel cooperated effec~ 
tively in the medical aspects of the development of such a 
program. A survey of Indian tribes in the United States in- 
dicates that problem drinking among them is prevalent. An 
Antabuse treatment program may effectively be used with these 
and other groups where drinking interferes with vocational 
rehabilitation . 
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CHAPTER VI 



SUMMARY 



Historical Background 

The Navajo Reservation is the largest Reservation in the 
United States and the topography and climate have had an 
impact on Navajo history and culture. There are over one 
hundred thousand Navajos, m.any times the number a century 
ago. This rapid population increase has, along with ves- 
tigages of traditional economic organization, created a 
shortage of land making pastoral agricultural livelihood 
impossible for the majority of Navajos; but, many maintain 
their "traditional" way of life. In meeting Navajo econ- 
omic, education, and social needs, one needs an understand- 
ing of the extended family, the outfit, the elan, and the 
recent organization of the Navajo Tribe as a social and 
politicaj, uriit. Tribal government actions are still sub- 
ject to Bureau of Indian Affairs veto. 

The economy is more wage than herding and farming. Geo- 
graphic, economic, and social conditions, Navajo work- 
attitudes and economic values contribute to great under- 
employment. Some religious attitudes (as perceived by 
"Anglos") interfere with the development of concepts of ec- 
onomic and social reliability. 

Determining the accurate number of disabled persons is dif- 
ficult, but the proportion of disabled persons is probably 
greater on the Reservation than in the general population 
of the United States. 

Rehabilitation Efforts Before the 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project 

Over a five-year period, 1957-1962, a total of thirty-three 
Navajo clients were served and the majority of these were 
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not successfully rehabilitated. 'Therefore, the local Northern 
Arizona Office of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the Northern Arizona Vocational Rehabilitation Advisory 
Committee laid the groundwork for the Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project. The Project was funded and housed in 1963 on what 
was then the Arizona State College campus . 

Relevant Literature 

The literature indicates that Navajos in some ways may be 
compared to the people of Appalachia* A number of projects 
in the United States are attacking the problems of the cul- 
turally different and the economically and educationally de~ 
prived. One project in Montana recently completed and an- 
other current project in Alaska were designed to vocationally 
rehabilitate members of native populations in these states. 

The testing of minority groups, briefly reviewed, reveals 
that there are no ready-made tests that can be automatically 
applied and uncritically applied to disabled Navajos. 

Navajo Rehabilitation Project Program 

There were three primary functions of the Project, (1) to 
develop evaluation techniques and procedures; (2) to demon- 
strate procedures for coordinating and involving agencies 
in Northern Arizona; and (3) to research the data in voca- 
tionally rehabilitating disabled Navajos. Medical aspects 
of client care were provided by the United States Public 
Health Service. Client transportation was provided by the 
State Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, and by the Navajo Rehabilitation Project. Mainten- 
ance was funded through the state Division of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation, and family members of the client were served by 
the county welfare departments. Housing and dining were 
arranged on the Northern Arizona University campus. In or- 
der to evaluate, intake, orientation, and social services 
had to be provided . The evaluation areas included psycho- 
logical, pre-vocational, and educational. The increase in 
numbers of vocational rehabilitation clients created the 
demand for placement services. The Project staff worked 
closely with the Northern Arizona Office of the Arizona Di- 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation and often helped clients 
arrange through county welfare offices for aid to the de- 
pendent children of clients. 
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Me thodology 

In an action-research project^ service effectiveness is 
difficult to determine. While there were other factors 
operating during the period of the Project to increase the 
number of vocationally placed disabled Navajos, it is doubt- 
ful that this increase could have occurred without the 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project or some other organization 
performing similar services. 

Representativeness of the Population 

Intake services were rendered to 258 disabled Navajos and 
118 completed enough of the program to provide some eval- 
uation. The sam.ple was probably representative of the 
total disabled Navajo population but not representative of 
the total Navajo population. 

The disabled Navajo clients were usually single males be- 
tween ages 20 and 25 with a total range of 16 to 59. Most 
came from families with five to ten siblings. Eighty-eight 
of those evaluated were males and 30 were females. Many 
types of disability were represented in the population. For 
many of the clients the Project represented the end of a 
series of attempts at rehabilitation. 

Methodological Problems 

English as a second language and a traditional culture much 
different from Western European were two important factofs 
limiting the validity of the psychological tests. ' While 
some of the difficulties presented in measurement can be 
overcome by applying effective clinical rather than purely 
actuarial techniques, tests vary in meaning with degree of 
enculturation of the individual. There was no control group, 
but there were attem.pts to com.pare the disabled Navajos with 
two other projects serving Navajos. Limitations in research 
training of some staff mem.bers and the service demands of 
the Project sometimes interferred with objective data gather- 
ing . 
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Nsvsjo RGhabiid-tstion Projact OutcoiuGs 
and Effectiveness 

Some of the outcomes of the Project efforts can not he 
quantitatively appraised. -The anthropologist performed the 
service function or advisrng the staff on Navajo culture and 
social life. However, Project data was used by him to study 
Navajo attitudes and reactions to the disabled. The results 
of this study are reported in Kelly (1967, Monograph 2) . 

The experience in the Intake service areas of the Project 
indicates that if disabled Navaios are to be recruited for 
rehabilitation, much individual contact is needed with the 
prospective client, his fam.ily, and referral sources „ To 
offer in Northern Arizona effective intake service, a pro~ 
fessional person must devote full time to individual contact, 
correspondence, and follow-up efforts. It was almost im.- 
possible to recruit a group of Navajos so that they could 

all commence on the same day and go through the intake ser- 
vices as a group. 

Non-quantitative observations were made in counseling Navajos. 
English as a second language and other cultural differences 
tended to cause great difficulty in comjnuni eating with Navajos. 
The counselor experienced many broken appointments. He was 
often viewed as an agent for solving imjnediate practical 
problems and as an authority offering rewards and meting oat 
punishments. It took longer to establish rapport. A positive 
transference was difficult to establish. The verbalized 
psychodynamic content of the counseling interview was often 
superficial. Both counselor and counselee became frustrated 
by social, economic, and educational obstacles to positive 
outcomes. However, when cultural and personality differences 
w^ere anticipated and accepted and when stereotyping was 
avoided, constructive, warm, satisfying counseling rela- 
tionships developed. 



In selecting appropriate subtests and whole tests, a ‘'shot- 
gun" approach was used. The general ability tests were se- 
lected through direct empirical considerations and through 
a construct validity approach using factor analysi.s. The 
general ability battery was reduced to the Wech~sler Adult 
Intelligence Scale , the Revised Army Beta , and the Raven . 
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Because of its broad use in the labor market, the General 
Aptitude Test Ba^ttery was added, in factor analyzing the 
We,clisler , the Revised Army Beta and the Raven test, four 
factors were found which contributed 99.99 per cent of the 
total variance . The Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients 
scored significantly below the Wechsler standardization 
population. Their mean Verbal I.Q. was 74, Performance, 88, 
and Full Scale 78. The discriminate analysis technique 
was used to determine whether the three finally selected 
tests could be used effectively in predicting services out- 
come. The tests were ineffective in predicting the per- 
centage of time worked, but were highly predictive for the 
skill of job and hourly wage. However, the highly predic- 
tive characteristics of the tests were spurious. Navajo 
Rehabilitation Project clients did more poorly than another 
group of non-disabled Navajos who were participating in a 
project at Northern Arizona University. Tests given to 
Navajos but standardized on other populations should be 
cautiously interpreted. 

The educational evaluation results showed a Wechsler Adult 
Jliteliig.snce Sc^le correlation of .36 to .73 with actual 
years of formal education and the Digit Symbol and the 
Block Design also correlated positively with years in school. 
A correlation of .76 was found between years of formal edu- 
cation and achievement scores on the Iowa Tests of Basic 
Skills. A number of positive correlations were found between 
both verbal and performance intelligence scores and grade 
placement on the Iowa Tests , of Basic Skills . Thus it appears 
that the intelligence tests to a large degree are measuring 
learning. There were significant correlations between intel- 
ligence measures and gains in achievement while in the edu- 
cational evaluation process. However, gains in the total 
language achievement area correlated negatively with some 
of the intelligence measures. Most clients operated schol- 
astically several grade levels below their actual grade com- 
pleted in school. 

Some of the more frequent problems of Navajo clients served 
the Residence Guidance Supervisor were their misunder- 
standing of the evaluation process, homesickness, intem- 
perate use of alcohol, and English language handicap. 
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The results of Pre-Vocational Evaluation Laboratory adminis- 
tration of several widely used tests indicated that the 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients performed more slowly 
than the standardization population. Despite this generali- 
zation, on the Q*Connor Finger Dexterity Test Navajo clients 
were faster than the standardization population, Pre-Voca- 
tional Laboratory observation also indicated that disabled 
Navajo clients usually required a longer evaluation period 
than other rehabilitation clients. More time was required 
because of client attitudes and cultural differences. Most 
usual interests displayed in the Laboratory were artistic 
and manipulative tasks. While this observation is consistent 
with prevalent stereotypes, it is also consistent with the 
highest average subtest score made by Nava j os on the Wechsler 
J^dult Inte.lliqence Scale. They performed better on the Block 
Design subtest than any other. If interpretations of abili- 
ties were made cautiously and if the staff were knowledgeable 
of Navajo culture, many tasks used successfully in the Pre- 
Vocational Laboratory with other rehabilitation clients could, 
also, be used with Navajos. 

After completing evaluation, 92 of the 118 evaluated clients 
were placed in training or on jobs. If clients who' were 
classified non— feasible are excluded, the vocational reha- 
bilitation success percentage was between 65 and 70. Thus, 
the Navajo Rehabilitation Project success ratio compares 
favorably with the Arizona and national averages. While 
there is an apparent tendency for both wages and skills to 
correlate with length of employment, the chi square signi- 
ficance tests of these relationships did not prove to be 
statistically significant. The success ratio of women cli- 
ents was much higher than that of men clients. 

In summary, as determined by the original purposes, the 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project was generally effective. 






CHAPTER VII 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



Future Cross-Cultural Projects 

Future demonstration projects serving different ethnic groups 
provide a useful setting for cross-cultural research. If 
the observer is also a server of the people studied, he will 
probably learn much about their lives otherwise unavailable. 

He knows his informant in ways that usual ethnological data 
gathering does not permit. Therefore, in the future, when 
demonstration projects provide the opportunity, more socio- 
logical, psychological, and ethnological research functions 
should be included in the proposal (Henderson, 1967) . 

A Coordinator of Inter-Agency Referrals and Services 

The conditions of the Reservation area have been explained 
clearly enough to demonstrate need for the employment of a 
full time person to coordinate all inter-agency vocational 
rehabilitation services in Northern Arizona. He should con- 
centrate on the vocational rehabilitation problems of minority 
group members. The referral of and service to rehabilitation 
clients will never be effective in this vast ethnically dif- 
ferentiated community unless this coordination function is a 
full time professional responsibility. 

Further Test Validation 

The statistical validation of the tests given the disabled 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project clients provides evidence that 
a battery of tests can prove effective in identifying abili- 
ties and predicting success in a number of vocations. How- 
ever, the tentative findings of the Project should be cross- 
validated on Navajos and other Indians, and perhaps, other 
ethnic groups. Until such cross-validation, caution should 
be used in applying the finally selected battery of tests. 
Project validation studies suggest the final battery of 
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gGnGxal ability tGsts, at iGast with Navajos, havG somG 
Glamant of cultural fairnGss. ThG GffGctivG tGsts stress 
non-languagG ability. Thara is soma possibility that thsss 
tssts could bG usGful in avaluating othar Indians and othsr 
athnic groups. It is strongly rscommandsd that a followup 
study bs mads to determine the effectiveness of this test 
battery with non-Navajo groups along with a cross-validating 
study of the battery with other disabled and non-disabled 
Navajos . 

In addition to cross-validation, further test standardization 
is needed. The former Director of the Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project is now directing another project funded by the Higher 
Education Act to standardize a number of widely used tests on 
different ethnic groups of the Southwest. 

Need for Residence Facilities 

The extensive area demands that an adequate residence facility 
or facilities be provided for people who are in need of voca- 
tional rehabilitation evaluation and other related services. 
Such a facility is needed to serve adequately Navajos and 
other groups living at some distance from the Rehabilitation 
Center.' Had not residential facilities been provided, the 
Navajo Rehabilitation Project could have served few clients 
effectively. This need became so apparent in the formulative 
stages of the Navajo Rehabilitation Project that the recommen- 
dations made here have been partially accomplished by the 
Rehabilitation Center . The Center is now providing residen- 
tial facilities to clients who reside out of the Flagstaff 
area, but the facilities are temporary and in some ways unre- 
liable and inadequate. There is an urgent need for some per- 
manent realistically financed residential facility in Flag- 
staff. 



Education Programs 

An education program offering information and techniques 
necessary for adapting to an urban work situation needs to 
be developed for Indians. Many Navajos need basic education, 
pre-vocational education and job training in order to prepare 
them adequately for any kind of work. Indians need an edu- 
cation which prepares them for varied vocational pursuits and 




for technical and professional occupations. Indians used to 
create a greater demand for their services in the non-Indian 
as well as Indian coininunities. Their education must include 
effective instruction in English so that Navajos hecoms as 
proficient as non-Indians in speaking and writing English. 

This recommendation has been partially carried out by the 
Rehabilitation Center in the development of a Pre-Vocational 
Education Program in vjhich culturally and educationally dis- 
advantaged people are offered education which will make up 
for what they have failed to achieve in the usual school. 

This program needs extending and Flagstaff and other communi- 
ties on and off the Reservation need to develop similar. pro- 
grams. In addition, most Northern Arizona communities need 
to expand present adult education curricula. Furthermore, 
the curricula needs and follow-up information gaps demand 
demonstration and research projects on the education of mi- 
nority ethnic groups. 

Problem Drinker Program 

The Antabuse program for the treatment of problem drinkers 
was effective enough with a number of Navajo Rehabilitation 
Project clients to recommend continuation. The program as 
commenced by the Project can continue with the cooperation 
of the Rehabilitation Center and the Winslow and Tuba City 
Public Health Service Hospitals. Because in many instances 
the major obstacle to regular Indian employment is alcohol- 
ism, a realistic program for the treatment of problem drinkers 
while they are in evaluation, while they are in training, and 
while they are on the job could be an effective part of any 
vocational rehabilitation project serving problem drinkers. 



Community Relations Program 



Community educational and organizational programs need to 
be developed in Northern Arizona to counteract the stereo- 
types prevelant in the non-Indian axid Indian communities. 

This program needs to penetrate the educational institu- 
tions, the business institutions and the general public. The 
Navajo Tribal Council could help form an inter-ethnic organi- 
zation to foster better understanding by Navajos of the 
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surrounding people and conununities? and on the other hand, 
foster a better understanding by non-Navajos of the Navajo 
people. Reservation, and society. 

Some of the lack of present understanding will be overcome 
in the already established formal education channels through 
more complete education of an increasing number of Indians 
and a more advanced, enlightened educational environment for 
the non*"Indian community. However, this enlightened under- 
standing can be consciously fostered by organization efforts 
of the political, social, and economic leaders of all of the 
conununities. In fact, the development of community and inter- 
community organizations and centers for fostering such under- 
standing should be a worthwhile federally financed research 
and demonstration Project. Unlike the segregated Gallup 
Indian Community Center, the community centers recommended 
here should be integrated. They should facilitate inter- 
ethnic communication, rather than to further isolate the 
already segregated communities. 

A Study for Better Understanding 
of Vocational Success 

Little is understood about the vocational goals of Navajos 
and other Indian groups. A study needs to be made of the 
attitudes of different ethnic groups towards vocations and 
success. The study should look for the relationship of these 
attitudes and success as defined by the different ethnic 
groups. Such a project should provide concepts and data for 
developing an educational program which would provide these 
groups the education to achieve selected life aims. 

An Economic Study is Needed 

A study needs to be made of the level of living of Navajos 
on the Reservation and in the areas surrounding the Reser- 
vation. The employment problems which Navajos face in the 
communities surrounding the Reservation, also, need study i 
Project personnel have seen clients affected by these problems. 
While the Urbanization Study which grew out of the Navajo 
Rehabilitation Project offered some information about Indians., 
in Arizona towns, a wider all-inclusive project needs to be 
devised and funded. 



^^-cilitate ■bhe Smpioyinsnl: o£ Nava j os 

Attampts need to be made to facilitate the employment of 
Navajos and ether Indians. Indians must command wages when 
they leave the Reservation which make it possible for them 
to survive off the Reservation. To be effective a state 
minimum, as high as the federal minimum, wage needs enact- 
ment. 

With unskilled wages, adequate low-cost urban housing is a 
particularly crucial need in the rehabilitation of disabled 
Navajos. While living conditions are in general extremely 
rigorous on the Reservation, housing is often free. It may 
take effort to cut wood for heat and haul water, but on the 
Reservation housing is a very small proportion of the total 
cost of living. Therefore, readily available and adequate 
low- cost housing is essential in the towns bordering the 
Reservation. 
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APPENDIX A: 



REVISED NAVAJO TEST BATTERY 



I. GENERAL ABILITY 

( ) Kent E.G.Y. 

( ) Raven Progressive 
Matrices 

( ) Arthur Point Scale of 
Performance 

( ) Columbia Mental Maturity 
Scale 

( ) Ammons Full Range 

Picture Vocabulary 

II. INTEREST 

Group I (Readers) 

( ) Strong Verbal 

Intelligence Blank 

( ) Kuder Personal Preference 
Record 



III. APTITUDE 

Group I (Readers) 
( ) D.A.T. 

( ) GATB 



IV. ACHIEVEMENT 

( ) Gates Reading Survey 
( ) Wide Range Achievement 
Test 

V. SPECIAL ABILITY 

( ) Crawford Small Parts 
( ) Bennett Hand Tool 
( ) Stromberg Dexterity 



( ) Revised Army Beta 
( ) Goodenough Draw-a-Man 
( ) Wechsler (WAIS) 

( ) Ammons Quick Test 
( ) Kahn Experimental Test 
of Intelligence 



Group II (non-readers) 

( 0 California Picture Interest 
Inventory 

( ) Geist Picture Interest 
Inventory 

( ) Thurstone Interest 



Group II (non-readers) 

( ) Primary Mental Abilities 

( ) Verbal Meaning 

( ) Space 

( ) Reasoning 

( ) Number 

( ) Word Fluency 

VI. PERSONALITY 

Group I (Readers) 

( ) Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory 
( ) Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule 

Group II (non-readers) 

( ) I.E.S. 

( ) Bender Gestalt 
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APPENDIX C: 

TABLE I 

INTERCCX)RELATION MATRIX - WAIS 
REVISED ARM? BETA 
RAVEN- PROGRESSIVE MATRIX 

N = 90 







2 


3 


4 


5 




WAIS - Verbal 


.55 


.90 


.61 


.63 


2. 


WAIS - Performance 




.82 


.79 


.67 


3. 


WAIS - Full Scale 






.73 


.70 


4. 


Beta - Total 








.58 


5. 


Raven 
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APPEimiX C: 

TABLE III 

ZNTERCOREELATION MATRIX - ARm’ BETA SUBTESTS 
NAVAJO REHABILITATION PROJECT 

N = 90 





Subtests 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


1. 


Maze 


.47 


.55 


.43 


.50 


.61 


.70 


2. 


Symbol-Digit Subst. 




.55 


.27 


.49 


.72 


.75 


3. 


What is Wrong? Pictures 






.47 


.63 


.66 


.84 


4. 


Spatial Relations 








.49 


.50 


.65 


5. 


Picture Completion 










.61 


.75 


6. 


Checking Similarities 












.86 



between Pairs 



7. Total 
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APPENDIX D: 

TABJLE I 

MEAN SCORES AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS ON THE GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY 



